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You Will Make No Mistake 


If you adopt Maury as your author in Geography, 
containing prompt recognition of all changes, new states 
and territories, and map of Africa, 1890 census figures, 
etc. 

If you want Readers the brightest, most attractive in 
text and illustrations, most acceptable to teachers and pu- 
pils, and the cheapest; you should use Hot_mgs’ New 
Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting 
the best methods and best classified work, get VENa- 
BLE’s New Arithmetics. 

If you do not know these popular books, write us, 
also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, 
which includes other valuable text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Porter & (‘oates’ Educational Series, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Speliers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Duneglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, . 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 


the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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No.l. Courese, 
Double Elastic Action, 
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EN 


Medium in Flexibility, 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
on application. 


PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOOL 


*,* Send for Catalog, and address as ts 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston, New York, Chica 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 


, Upwards of 100 Popular Books in 
+ MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH, LATIN, GREEK, ; 
Orthography, Literature, 
PHYSIOLOGY, HISTORY, 
- POLITICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL SCIEN 


PUBLISHERS OF 


AND 


COLLEGE 
TEXT- BOOKS. 


OE, 
Reading and Miscellaneous Subjects. al 


most convenient. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 7 


The Academic Algebra. 


y WM. F. BRADBURY anp GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 


Bradbury’s Katon’s Mathematical Series. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, BOSTON. 


Lessons in 


For Primary SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass 
Examination copy madile for 10 cents. 
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THE SWORD. 


work there is nothing more useful. 


Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of 
pencil suitable for your work. If you would like to see 


THE PEN. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 


is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. 


“ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

pe the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratori . MORSON & SON, London; 
of OSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS W’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEL 


SCH00L 
FURNITURE 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geffs Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near i4th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. ' Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


It ought to wave 
over your school. 


Send for our nag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hull, Boston, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
S. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 


Models. 4 Styles. 


s“ag 

LOVELL 

DIAMOND 

Na.l. 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
further information 


res: 

A. M. LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8t., 

New Bedford Mass. 
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AMODERN HYGIEAN. 
Sour SOWTAINING ARTICLES OA 1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SENSIBLE DRESSING, Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- INTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
"NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. tactory Belis for Schools, Churches, Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y 
phia, President National Woman's Health WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. and CHIU RCE BELLS. 


\ Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 

N¥ M.D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- § 
Miller, New York; and other eminent 

§ writers upon this important subject. 


MSS A HANDSOME PAMPH ET BOOK \ 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS OF | 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID... 
LON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD REQUEST. | 
GEO. FROST & CO. 3! BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. 
NS A. NW 


-| NEw YORK. 


Vitalized Phosphites. 
The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


i in hi ize Essay ” to the 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his “ Prize ss 
Adierlesa Medical Asssciation) is acknowledged by leading physicians as the 


i i i i d of elements #ec- 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is compose 
sustain and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart 
mental labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, and 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the doai/y and mental ~~ opmen Fe — 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on sl, 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
See that this signature is printed on the label: [@™ 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
acoepted. 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 WesT 25TH STREET (A), 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 
Perhaps you know more than we do. In 
os that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don't 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 
“ Primary Cotor Instruction” or “ CoLoR 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


‘**It is not safe for any one to talk or write of color who has not 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American Teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to 3500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 


Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock. 


GAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
UH Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


3 CHICAGO, ILL... A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 4 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale by Manufactured 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. | GOULD ~ COOK 
J. B. LipPIncoTr COMPANY 
» Mase. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for Circular. We wili send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JOSEPH LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. . the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In {88s9. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


THE 


159 TREmonrt St. 


HE OLD LEHIGH SLATE Co. 


Description and prices on application. 


Sonus OF HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY ; 


WaRRA 1 
VANDUZEN TIFT, @ 


Your Coucu 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength, 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “1 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 

“After the grippe—cough. This was my 
experience — a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
1 tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N, Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 


E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“Tn the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 


lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied with a terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 


was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


WANTED, 


In a first class private school in Massachusetts, next 
fall. a native French (lady) teacher,— Parisian, at- 
tractive, cultivated, of perfect accent, experience as 
a teacher,—toteach elementary and advanced French 


> | Classes. Salary, $600 and home, 


Also, a specialist in French and German, for a fine 
position in a private school in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class private school in 
New York City, a refined, broad, enthusiastic, and 
experienced Classical Teacher For the right man a 
salary of from $1500 to $1800 will be paid, and oppor. 
tunity to earn $400 to $500 additional by special 
teaching in vacations is offered. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Boston. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For a young man who desires to pursue his studies 
and at the same time to earn a pleasant home and 
small salary by limited service as a teacher in a 
small New England Family School. Ateacher of 
successful experience desired. 

Apply ro 

AM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest in 4 first-class Business Col- 
lege located in a western city. Said college has been 


ORCUTT, Manager. 
E. Bureau of Edueation, 
8 Somerset 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


A fine buliding and grounds for 
a family school and 
a boarding, located at the capital of Saratoga 
and pl - Y. Said village is beautiful in situation 
Mineral easily accessible, abounding in 
enterprise wes and Churches; full of life and 
ore building was erected for a Medical 
ustitute, on a corner << covering one acre of 
ront, and contains dining 
} with fourteen convenient rooms for 
out with r School purposes, The grounds are laid 
good y ‘ fruit and shade trees and flower beds, and a 
will be sold ne iearaen in the rear. This property 
of sale made easy, Ame the cost, and terms 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Curlers and Medicines. Samples 
FREE. Write now, Dr Bridgman, 375 Broadway, N. Y- 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.|] 
SPRING’S PROCESSIONAL. 


BY MARY E. M. RICHARDSON, 


Bravo, little Crocus! 
When you hear the sound 
Of Spring’s feathered chorus, 
From the mold you bound, 
And unfurl your pennant, while the merry robins sing, 
** Hail! hail to Spring! 


Round vour standard quickly, 
Their salute to make, 
Battercups rise thickly, 
Prompt and wide awake. 
Lavish of their yellow gold, their blossoms gay they bring. 
‘* Hail! hail to Spring!’ 


Lilies of the Valley 
And Anemone 
All their forces rally ; 


Cowslips deck the lea ; 
Jonquil and Narcissus, too, their clans are ering. 
** Hail! hail to Spring! ”’ 
Violets sedately 


Join the cavalcade ; 
Hyacinths look stately, 
Regally arrayed ; 
Tulips light their torches, and ‘the dainty blae-bells ring, 
** Hail! hail to Spring!”’ 


Here and there a cluster, 
Dandelions gleam ; 
Fleurs de lis will muster 
By the rippling stream ; 
Incense o'er the pageant Trailing Arbutas will fling. 
** Hail! hail to Spring!” 


A GROWN-UP FAIRY TALE. 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


Oace upon a time a number of very wise men sat upon 
a school board. They had sat there so long, and some of 
them had kept so still and done so little, that a few 
foolish and irreverent people said the honorable gentle- 
men were all asleep; but of course that was only what 
we knowing ones eall “a figure of speech.” Members 
of committees, school or otherwise, never sleep. On the 
contrary, their eyes are so wide open, they see so many 
things at ouce, and look off so far, that sometimes very 
small affairs right before them escape their notice. That 
is just what would have happened one day with this 
board of wise men, if the small affair that appeared be- 
fore them had not happened to be a very persistent little 
woman. Now, every one knows that a woman, and, above 
all, a small woman, who is determined to have her own 
way, is the hardest possible kind of an affair to ignore. 
The wise men pretended not to notice this one for quite a 
while; they looked over her, around her, everywhere but 
at her, and forgot to remember she was waiting before 
them, buat all to no purpose. At last they were forced to 
settle their glasses anew over their wise eyes, and, draw- 
ing their cane-seat thrones a little nearer together for 
protection’s sake, they all said at once, in very awful 
tones, “ What can we do for you, my good woman ? ” 

Now the small affair did not like being called “ my 
good woman,” but she knew that wise men, and particu- 
larly wise men on school boards, sometimes have queer 
Ways, 80 she only smiled and answered gently, but still 
quite firmly, “ You can let me come and teach in your 
schools, my good sirs.” 

“Teach in our schools!” exclaimed the oldest wise 


tasks, so many polite acts to accomplish in a week. I 
tell them to watch people about them, — grown people, 


little courtesy very low and very slow, in such a pleasant, 
respectful way that one or two of the wise men dropped 
their glasses in bending forward to see how she did it. 
But the next oldest wise man burst into a loud laugh, and 
said quickly, “ Good manners, indeed! We don’t need 
anything of that kind here.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” said she, smiling quite innocently 
up into his face. “But if you do not have any one to 
teach them, how can you be sure your children and 
other people’s children will be as nice and well-behaved 
as youare?” The smile in her eyes made the second 
wise man very uncomfortable, but he couldn’t for the life 
of him tell why. 

“ Tt seems to me,” went on the small woman, “ that the 
children of this town are very ill-behaved ; they may be 
smart and wise like the honorable gentlemen before me,” 
and she dropped another courtesy, “but they are not 
gentle-mannered or respectful to older people, or polite to 
their teachers or to one another. They do not think of 
courteous things to do or say ; they are rough and rude 
and coarse.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” began the oldest wise man 
again, but there was still a wiser man than he down at 
the end of the row of thrones, who had not spoken be- 
fore. He was very wise, so wise that he could remember 
his own childhood and the teachings of his youth; so 
wise that he did not believe everthing new was better 
than anything old and tried; so wise that he knew the 
rush and hurry and push of to-day are crowding out some 
good old fashions that are morally and mentally useful, 
and ought to be kept; so wise that he knew a good idea 
when he heard it; so he leaned forward to look at the 
little woman, and said, quite gently, “This is not the 
day of miracles, my little lady. What do you expect to 
accomplish if we should let you try to teach our children 
good manners? ” 

Then the small woman turned round very quickly, as 
if she were glad to have found a friend, and her face was 
lit up with a sudden brave determination that was quite 
startling, and set the wise men blinking. 

‘* My dear sir,” she said, “I do not expect to work a 
miracle, but I want an opportunity to plant some seeds,— 
just some small seeds,—that after years of care and cul- 
tivation may grow into tall, gracious trees, under the 
shade of which it will be possible to find rest and re- 
freshment. You are teaching many things in your 
schools ; you have regular teachers and irregalar teach- 
ers ; you let people come in and teach drawing and music, 
hygiene and calisthenics, sewing for the girls, handicrafts 
for the boys, and no end of other things. It will not 
hurt you to try one more. If you please, I want to come 
and teach good manners.” 

“ Fiddle-sticks !” said the second and third wise men ; 
“what are mothers for 

“To look after children’s fathers,” said the little 
woman, still smiling, “ and it keeps them very busy.” 

And that made those two wise men stop talking for a 
minute, just as if some one had snapped a rubber band 
over their lips. Then another wise man gave a little dry 
cough, and said, as if he knew something now that would 
put a stop to this nonsense very quickly, ‘Have you a 
system, madam, a method of teaching that you can ex- 
plain to us?” And then he looked round at the rest ina 
very smart way. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the little woman. ‘“ You 
surely do not think I would come before such a very wise 
board as this and leave my method at home. Of course 
I have a method. This is it. You let me go around in 
your schools an hour or so, whenever you can spare it. 
Then I talk to the children; I call to their notice little 
gracious courtesies; things they ought to do for one an- 
other, for their teachers, for their home people, for the 
persons they will meet on the way home. I set them 


calling.” 
officers were elected for the following year. The direct- 
ory of the newly formed Association voted to meet in 


them collect evidence for me, bring me lists of all the 


polite things they have seen done by others in a week, —at 


home, in the streets, in the cars, in the shops, at church, 
at school, anywhere, and tell me why they were polite 


acts and why they noticed them. I talk to them some- 
times of people about whom they have heard. Of the 
gentleman poet Longfellow, whose whole life was made 
up of gracious thoughts and kind acts; of the gentle- 
mannered Whittier, who, in his sweet old age, will go 
out of his way to do a simple act of courtesy. Oh, I 
know a great many stories to interest children; and so, 
you see, little by little I lead them along to be less selfish, 
less inconsiderate; I make them more respectful, more 
helpful. You will just let me try, will you not?” 

“ But, bless my soul,” said the first wise man for the 
third time, “ we haven’t any money to waste on non— 
I mean experiments!” 

Now this is a fairy story, so, of course, something 
lovely happened. The very wise man, way down at the 
end, who remembered so many things; who was quite 
tired of the rudeness and bumptiousness of the young 
people around him ; who disliked being knocked against 
and hooted after in the streets; who had a chronic dis- 
taste for pea-shooters and bean-blowers, and did not even 
enjoy snow-balls thrown at the back of his head; who 
liked to sit sometimes in the cars, even if it disturbed the 
ease and serenity of some nine-year-old boy or girl, and 
who wanted to feel as if he still had a right to a small 
space of the world for his individual use and enjoyment ; 
this wise man, being part of a fairy story, put his hand 
in his pocket and laid a roll of bank notes on the table 
in front of the cane-seat thrones. “I do not know how 
far that will go,” said he, “but you can put just that 
much worth of good manners into the children of this 
town, my little lady, and when that is gone I will see if I 
cannot find some more.” 

Then the small affair took herself away and went 
straight to work, and to-day that town is called “ Town 
Beautiful,” because of the lovely manners of its children. 
Real estate has boomed too; people rush from all about 
to get even a scrap of ground to set a house upon, and 
bring their children up in the place where good manners 
grow and flourish and blossom in such sweet profusion. 
The little lady goes on sowing her tiny seeds, and the 
wise men sit blinking amiably, and telling one another 
what a good thing it was that they thought of this idea of 
teaching good manners before any other town, and how 
fortunate that they found some one to carry out their 
plans as well as this little woman had done. Now this 
fable teaches that if ten good men can save a city, there 
is no harm in seeing what one good woman can do in a 
small town. There’s a great saving grace in good 
manners. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS. 


BY w. T. HARRIS, PH. D. 


Thirty-three years ago last August there met in the 
city of Philadelphia a handful of men to organize a 
National Teachers’ Association. The movement started 
in New York and Massachusetts. A call had been issued 
and widely circulated the year before (1856) inviting 
“all practical teachers in the North, the South, the East, 
the West, who are willing,’”—these are its significant 
words,— who are willing to unite in a general effort to 
promote the general welfare of our country by concen- 
trating the wisdom and power of namerous minds and by 
distributing among all the accumulated experiences of all ; 
who are ready to devote their energies and their means to 
advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their 
A constitution was drafted and adopted, and 


} man. “ Why, bless my soul, what can you teach ?” 
“Good manners, if you please, sir,” and she made a 


growing people, and just beginning people. 


I make 


Cincinnati in August, 1858. 


The noteworthy feature in 
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enforcement of the individual by the experience of the 
family, the community, the nation, the race? Education 
is therefore properly defined as the elevation of the indi- 
vidual into participation in the life of the species. 

While the brute inherits organically in his muscles and 
nerves and brain the experience of his progenitors in such 
a way that the life of his race appears as instinctive im- 
pulse, man, on the other hand, not only inherits the re- 
sults of the life of his ancestry in the form of instincts 
and aspirations, but he can by language receive and com- 
municate the outcome of his life direct. Hence his ability 


the constitution adopted is the government of the Associ- 
ation by a board of directors elected at the annual meet- 
ing. This board was to consist of a large number of 
counsellors, one from each state, district, or territory, to- 
gether with the president, secretary, treasurer, and twelve 
vice-presidents. It also became the practice, even from 
this early meeting, to appoint a large nominating commit- 
tee,—one member from each state represented in the 
convention. Inasmuch as it has frequently happened that 
only a single delegate was present from a state, the nom- 


inating committee has been obliged to fill out its extensive i 
list of officers by naming its own members. The first/to collect within himself the results of others’ lives is in- 


president of the Association, as well as seven of the vice-| creased infinitely beyond that narrow line of hereditary 
presidents and two of the counsellors, ten in all, were/descent; for he can, through language, avail himself of 
members of the nominating committee that reported their | the sense-perception of others far removed in time and 
names. While this strikes us at first as bad form, or even|space, making himself thereby a sort of omnipresence in 
as dangerous to the usefulness of the Association, al/space and time. Then, too, he can avail himself in like 
moment’s reflection convinces us that the danger is imag-| manner of the thoughts and reflections of his fellow-men, 
inary, and affects the form rather than the substance of |especially the thoughts and reflections of those most gifted 
the thing. If an entire assembly appoints itself on a/minds that have done most to solve the problems of life 
nominating body and then names all of its members to}and explain the anomalies of experience. More than this, 
one office or another, it amounts to the same as a com-|too, he learns not only through their perceiving and by 
mittee of the whole for the nomination of officers and a/their thinking on what they perceive, but he learns by 
distribution of officers to all. seeing their doing, and by the story of their doing, what 

In later years, since the Association has grown to|to do himself and what to refrain from doing. Thus, by 
gigantic proportions, it is true that this large committee | language, the individual is enabled to live vicariously the 
has dwindled in comparison to the size of the body it rep-|life of the race, and to live his own life vicariously for 
resents. But the fact that the rule requires that all the|others. Whatever one does, goes into the reservoir of 
states, districts, and territories shall be represented on the | human experience as something of value; if it is a nega- 
board of directors, secures a variety of interests in that} 
board, which prevents the possibility of clannishness or 
misrule. 

Should, however, it be deemed desirable to provide 
even a wider participation of the rank and file of the 
Association in the election of its directory, this could be 
easily effected by a constitutional provision permitting 
each state delegation to select its member of the nomina- 
ting committee, leaving the president to select, as hereto- 
fore, for those states that decline or neglect to act. Prac- 
tically, this would be a safeguard against any possible in- 
fluence that might come from partisanship or political 
management, but it is quite difficult to conceive any cir- 
cumstances wherein danger is to be apprehended from 
such source. All who agree, however, that the highest 
usefulness of the Association depends on the complete 
subordination of the political partisan element. 

We may here properly inquire what the legitimate re- 
sultsare for which we should look to come from this annual 
gathering of teachers from the length and breadth of the 
land. The main answer to this is provided for us in the 
words of the original call issued in 1856. In the lan- 
guage already quoted, the Association should “ concen- 
trate the wisdom and power of numerous minds and dis- 
tribute among all the experiences of all.” This call was GENERAL H. B. Carrtneton, U. 8. A. 
written by Dr. Daniel B. Hagar, then president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. It was stated at|tive deed, bringing with it its punishment, the knowledge 
the Philadelphia meeting in 1857 that there were already |of it renders unnecessary the repetition of its like by 
in existence twenty-three state teachers’ associations, be-jothers. If it is a positive deed, securing for it the nor- 
sides larger and smaller associations not bounded by state |mal development of the soul, then it is a precious discoy- 
lines,—such, for example, as the American Institute of |ery, and it may be adopted by all men as a new ethical 
Instructioa in New England and the American Associa-|form or moral law. 
tion for the Advancement of Education, which had been} Thus the very principle of all education,—the principle 
formed in Philadelphia. These associations had demon-|that makes possible what we value as civilization in con- 
strated the value of general conferences in which educa-| trast to savage life,—this principle is appealed to as ex- 
tional topics were discussed. The wisdom and power of|plaining and justifying the existence of a national educa- 
many minds concentrated on the difficult problems of the |tional association. “Concentrate the wisdom and power 
profession brought light such as none had seen before.|/of numerous minds ; distribute to each the accumulated 
The accumulated experience of all was thus distributed to | experience of all.” 
each. The individual teacher, in his uneven develop-| Who can say, looking back down the ladder of thirty- 
ment, strong in some points and weak in others, found three years, that this beneficent process of giving and = 
complementary strength in the experience of his fellow-|ceiving has not characterized every stage of its ascent ? 
teachers, strong where he was weak, and perhaps weak Spiritual giving, we are taught, is not a giving which 
where he was strong. diminishes the supply of the giver. In Boh y ivin 

The divine principle of vicariousness that prevails in|there is a transfer which makes him who gives vit Ms 
the spiritual world, rendering it possible for each man,|the amount of his gift. But he who imparts pS : y 
woman, and child to participate profitably in the expe-|ence to others, possesses all the more firmly all vag 5% 
rience of another human being,—so that the spectacle of|of his own experience. Every teacher who has ris at 
a deed and its consequences renders it entirely unneces-|this National Educational Association to expound his o 
sary to perform the deed itself in order to get what of | observations or reflections or to give the w.0™4 of bi a 
of good comes from doing it as a life experience,—this| perience has, in the act of doing it, helped himself Pts . 
divine principle of vicariousness in the life of human souls/all to see more clearly than before the true lesson as 

at once explains for us the true function of teachers’ asso-|life. In spiritual participation, there is no div; bin os 
ciations, and also the function of education itself in its/loss. In material things,—in food, clothin and dhclies 
entirety. What, indeed, is all education except the re- to share is to divide and diminish 


But these general principles we may admit and yet fail 
to see in the work of the National Educational Associa. 
tion anything worthy of being classed under such high 
rubrics. Let us, therefore, take up in detail, that all 
may recognize some of the phases of the teachers’ work 
that have been under discussion at the annual gatherings, 

I find, on looking over the table of contents of the 

annual volumes of proceedings, that there have been pre- 
sented 241 papers on the five parts of the school system ; 
namely : 28 on the kindergartens, 27 on primary work, 
75 on high schools and colleges, 56 on normal schools, 45 
on manual training and technical schools. 
These 231 papers have all related, incidentally, to 
matters of course of study and methods. But besides 
these there were 21 papers relating especially to the 
philosophy of methods, 81 to various branches of the 
theory of education and psychology, 29 to the course of 
study, 10 to the peculiarities of graded and ungraded 
schools, 25 to musical instruction, 10 to natural sciences, 
40 on drawing, and 24 to the important subject of moral 
and religious instruction. These make 240 additional 
papers on special themes of course of study and methods 
of discipline and management; in the aggregate, nearly 
500 papers on these themes. 

Besides these papers, there are others, on building, 
heating, and ventilation (3); national aid to education 
(14) ; education for Chinese, Indians, and colored people 
(8) ; on supervision of schools (10); on the uses and 
abuses of textbooks (9); on examinations of teachers and 
of pupils (8) ; on compulsory education (3) ; foreign ed- 
ucational systems (10) ; education and crime (2) ; on the 
best methods of keeping statistics (4) ; on the criticisms 
urged against our schools (8),—in all, nearly a hundred 
more papers on important questions. 

We all remember with some remaining feelings of dis- 
may the old-fashioned essays read at teachers’ gatherings. 
The following titles will suggest them; ‘‘ The Teachers’ 
Motives”; ‘‘ The Teacher and his Work ” ; “The Causes 
of Failure and Success in the Work of the Teacher”; 
“The Teacher's Ideal.” Very often such titles intro- 
duced only goody-goody reflections on the personal char- 
acter of the teacher. In the early days of the Associa- 
tion such essays were more frequent. One is glad to ob- 
serve their growing rarity, not only in the National Eduv- 
cational Association, but also in state associations and in 
educational magazines. 
Of course these 600 papers, relating to various points 
of school management, were only the half of the intel- 
lectual pabulum set forth at the annual gatherings. It is 
safe to say that the impromptu discussions called forth 
were at least another half. Where the undisciplined 
mind had flagged and failed to follow the thread of the 
written discourse, the oral discussion brought out vividly 
the points of the paper, and by vigorous opposition or de- 
fense aroused the powers of the weakling. The vigorous 
oral debate has here its tremendous advantages over the 
printed paper read in the educational periodicals. 
We have not mentioned the advantage of personal con- 
tact of mind with mind. In these gatherings the young 
teacher sees those who have grown old in the service and 
who have acquired reputation for their work. He meets 
his equals and measures their ideals by his own. He 
learns to see the details of his profession from many dif- 
ferent points of view. The impression derived from the 
printed page differs from that derived from personal con- 
versation. Each has its advantages. The personal im- 
pression is more stimulating and provocative of imitation. 
ty — of the printed paper leads to deeper self- 
ee ee arge associations are far more valu- 
gatherings of the early date ; where 
« et then, now we have three thousand. The 
wn to the Association now sees ten times the number 
teachers and rejoices in a ten-fold opportunity 
nivbioy b phen that I overestimate the value of this 
Association when I call it one 
Papo we T shall call the direet aid received 
aid from fourth ; the direct 
old from and discussions, one fourth; the 
personal conversation with and observation 
of fellow-members of the conventi ; sons 
and otherwise, this, and th 
’ ® benefit of observation on that 
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section of the country into which the Association takes 
the visitor, amounts to one half the direct aid that he gets 
at the Association. 

Since 1870 the Association has been in process of 
forming departments for the further specialization of 
work. It has done this partly by absorbing existing as- 
sociations devoted to special work and partly by forming 
new departments direct. 

It absorbed the normal school and superintendents’ as- 
sociations, and in after years successively the departments 
of (a) higher instruction, (6) elementary instruction, (c) 
industrial education, (d) the National Council of Educa- 
tion, (¢) the kindergarten, (/) of art education, (g) music 
instruction, and (h) secondary instruction; thus making 
ten departments in all. There has been since 1884 an edu- 
cational exposition, which may be called the eleventh de- 
partment. 

Since these departments provide for the much-needed 
specialization of work, and furnish a counterpoise to the 
mighty swing of the general meetings of the Association, 
their influence is salutory. There is no doubt that much 
more can be done in this direction. There should be a 
department that unites those interested in the study of 
child life ; another that unites the specialists who are at 
work in the mastery of foreign systems of education ; one 
for students of the Herbartian educational experiments,— 
those that make so much of Robinson Crusoe as a center 
of school work and whose great word is “ apperception.” 
Those who have read the educational essay that has made 
so much noise in England, and which bears the absurd 
title of “ A Pot of Green Feathers,” I need not say, are 
already interested in this question of apperception, as the 
very center of educational psychology. The doctrine of 
apperception, briefly stated, is this: We not only perceive 
or see objects, but we recognize or apperceive them. 
When we apperceive we relate what we see to what we 
already knew before,—we sometimes call this inward 
digestion of what we see. Now education, it is evident 
enough, deals with this matter of recognizing or assim- 
ilating (apperceiving) the new material learned by relat- 
ing it to what we knew before. 

If a department of psychology were formed that held 
two meetings at each annual session, I doubt not that it 
would soon prepare some work which would gladly be 
given a place on the program of the general association, 
and certainly before it secured a place on the general 
program it would get into the old departments of ele- 
mentary instruction or normal instruction, or into the su- 
perintendents’ section or some other. 

I would lay emphasis on this specializing of work in- 
definitely. Apart from the National Association such 
specializing would have its danger ; but in the Association 
it at once adds strength and gains strength. There could 
be a department of statistical study wherein the few spec- 
ialists who are interested in the science of statistics, in 
the new sense which is coming to be accentuated by so- 
ciologists, could confer together round a table. Round 
table discussions over specialities is in my opinion what 
is needed to introduce a new fountain of vitality into the 
Association. Not thatthe Association is failing in vitality, 
for it never had so much at any former period as it has 
now. But this new element of specialization isa new 
element of vitality which may make the annual visit twice 
as valuable as it has been hitherto. I have mentioned by 
way of examples of these round table departments,—those 
that should study child-life, foreign systems of education 
(say French, German, English, Chinese, ete.), or peda- 
gogical movements like that of the Herbartians, or again 
educational psychology, or statistics. I would add other 
examples of specialization. Let the specialists in teaching 
English literature have a round table ; the specialists in 
teaching ancient history or modern history or the philos- 

ophy of history ; the specialists in teaching French or 
any modern language ; those specially interested in teach- 
ing fractions or any other part of arithmetic. These 
round table discussions could be called for any year. 
They could not be expected to discuss the same subject 
for two consecutive years. Here is just the trouble with 
our present departments. They have worked over the 
material ready to hand, and have no new material in the 
process of making. The Council of Education has formed 
a list of committees on a variety of subjects and stereo- 


subject which has no new fresh interest for them and they 
do not see how to begin fresh work. We do not want 
any more reports on such general topics as high schools, 
or private schools, or co-education, or moral education, or 
educational psychology, but we do want specialized re- 


ports which focus the whole mind of the sub-committees 


on some special topic, within those more general topics 


such as (in the domain of moral education), the freedom 
of the will in the light of Ribot’s work on The Diseases 
of the Will ; or (in the domain of educational psychol- 


ogy) the effect of committing to memory by the so-called 


aids or arts of memory ; or on the formation of logical 


habits of thinking; or the best method of cultivating a 


convenient memory for names; the true remedy for du- 
plicate registration of pupils attending both winter and 
summer schools, a duplication which is common in most 
of the state school reports; on a legitimate mode of in- 
teresting the people in electing good members to the 
school board; on the proper ‘manner of securing the in- 
terest of the public press in the good features of the 
public schools; on the effect of the private schools in 
raising or lowering the standard of respectability in the 
profession of teaching; on the best method of securing 
literary and scientific culture in a corps of teachers. No 
one of these topics would do for a second report; no one 
of them would do for a first report made by members of 
the Council not interested in it; the volunteer system is 
the only system for round-table work. It would be best 
generally to concentrate attention, and guide it by having 
a report made upon some particular book like Lange’s 
work on Apperception, or Mrs. Jacobi’s book on Science 
and Language study. 

The general work of the Association, as a whole, should 
go on in deep ruts, but the special work of the depart- 
ments should be specialized and always fresh and new. 
This will take care of itself if there be a sufficiency of 
these small groups encouraged. Perhaps there are only 
four persons in the entire nation interested in some special 
topic. The National Association, with its facilities for 
cheap transportation and cheap board, furnishes the best 
opportunity each year for the meeting of these four per- 
sons, or apy other similarly interested four persons. 
Perhaps the attraction of the particular interest would 
not be sufficient to draw together the four specialists. 
But the National Association adds a host of other at- 
tracions, and in the aggregate these are strong enough 
to prevail. 

We wish to produce as many growing teachers as pos- 


sible,—as many as possible who each year have found 


fresh leads and have distanced their former selves. 
It seems to me, therefore, quite doubtful whether the 


division of the National Association into sectional associ- 
ations, with which it alternates biennially, would not be 
rather a Step backwards. It would perhaps break the 
continuity which is essential as a kind of background on 
which the specialization which we have discussed can 
best take place. 
that meet us from year to year, coming from a great dis- 
tance,—as in the present meeting from Colorado and 
Texas,—it will make these faces less familiar to us, and 
different sections of the Union will be in less direct sym- 
pathy than formerly. 


It will certainly make the familiar faces 


If I have studied aright this problem, it is not the gen- 


eral association that is in need of reform, but only the 
departments. These departments instead of breaking 
away from the type of the general association, as they 
should do, are imitating its organization when they ought 
to devote themselves to developing and fostering volun- 
tary sub-committees or round tables devoted to special 


work. 


The general association, with its wide scope, its great 


masses, its distinguished personalities, its cheap fares, its 
entertaining tours and its spectacle of great combination, 
and lastly with the great interest and substantial tributes 
of respect which it elicits from the business men of all 
parts of the country, and from the world in general out- 
side the scholastic field,—the general association, with 
these reasons for being, should continue as it is. 


typed it once for all, The members of those cast-iron 


committees find themselves appointed to report on some ' periodical, it is invaluable to the average teacher, 


Giver. 
J. E. Warxtys, Minooka, Pa.: Your valuable pub-|individual to cbey God consciously, intelligently, willingly, 
lication increases constantly in interest, general knowl-|reyerently, and codperatively, is to train him to give sim- 


DISCIPLINE: WHAT IS IT? 


BY EFFIE BARRICK, MORSE SCHOOL, 


A teacher has done very little for a child if she has 
merely taught him to behave while her eye is upon him. 
No matter how young the pupil, how little knowledge he 
may have concerning hair-splitting differences between 
right and wrong, there is at least a spot in his naughty 
little self, large enough to give a foothold to a few right 
impulses, and a teacher soon finds this out. I don’t mean 
to say that making this spot larger is discipline, but if one 
can influence a pupil so that the germ becomes quickened 
and grows of itself, he is coming very close to my idea of 
discipline. But like the Arkansas man, “ You see that 
house, well, that a’int the one.” 

A well disciplined class is sure to be an orderly class, 
but the reverse is not so likely to be true. There must be 
no dilly-dallying in the matter of order, no persausions, 
no promises, no rewards. Tyrannical it may seem, but 
one will must be supreme,—either yours or your pupil’s,— 
and you can depend upon it that it won’t be yours if af- 
fection is your stronghold and you intend coaxing sub- 
mission from the average pupil. What constitutes obedi- 
ence is a question which should be settled once for all. 
If, by obedience, you mean merely a compliance, cheerful 
or otherwise, with your requests, you may succeed fairly | 
in your rule through the affections ; but obedience is not 
a compliance with a request, it is a ready response to ac- 
knowledged authority, an implicit yielding to a command. 
From this there may be an appeal, but disobedience 
never. 
Discipline, like friendship, is not a plant of hasty 
growth, and only the long months or longer years can 
bring it to perfection. Still it is a growth, more or less 
steady according to circumstances, and that teacher is the 
best disciplinarian who best promotes right conditions of 
growth. This cannot be done if there is a weakness in 
the teacher’s character, for taking the lower ground of 
mere order, a lack here argues one or all of three things, 
—a weak teacher, a low conception of the value of order, 
or the absence of sufficient persistence in the application 
of well defined theories. And if order be lacking, dieci- 
pline is out of the question. 

A variable government is weak in that no dependence 
can be placed upon it. Why some persons can distinguish 
themselves along this line in such a manner as to make 
any respectacle weathercock ashamed of himself, is one 
of the wonders of this age. If it is weak, it is sinful, 
and where sin is punishment lurks. Whether we have 
discipline or order in view, the child must be taught that 
there is such a thing as law, perfect liberty to the good, 
a hedge for his protection ; that its violation inevitably 
causes pain, no matter whether it be natural, spiritual, or 
municipal law that is violated. Such a thing as pedagog- 
ical law has no place in our work if these are established. 
That we sometimes help our pupils to a direct violation 
of law you will deny at once, and yet is it not true? If 
I see John’s and Will’s heads in suspicious proximity, 
and I say “ Joho, are you talking ?”’ when I am morally 
sure he is, am I not responsible for my share of the un- 
truth which his innocent “No, ma’am”’ recorded? And 
I need not be at all surprised if John goes home and 
scribbles on the first bit of paper he can find : 
‘* My teacher’s a dance, 
All things show it, 
Once I thought so, 
Now I know 
We fail in our highest duty when we fail to teach a 
child that he must govern himself, and that accomplish- 
ing this is worth more than all the knowledge in the 
world. To be sure, reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
all very well in their places, but it is the amount of con- 
centrated thought a pupil gives his lessons that marks his 
progress, and this is twofold in its value, as a means of 
discipline first and knowledge afterward. 
James Hughes says: “ The grandest aim of all educa- 
tional, ennobling, and Christianizing agencies, is to bring 
the whole human race into conscious, intelligent, willing, 
reverent, and codperative obedience to the Divine Law 
The surest way, the only sure way of training an 
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edge, and widespread universality, As an educational|ilar obedience in the house, the school, the munigipality, 
and the nation.” 
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A close study of what Mr. Hughes has written and a fair 
trial of his theories, have taught me to believe that securing 
order and disciplining a class are widely different; that 
failure will come from weakness in governing power, that 
this may be cultivated, since rulers, unlike poets, are not 
only born, but made or make themselves ; that a well 
disciplined teacher will perforce have a well disciplined 
school ; that in perfect respect abides perfect submission, 
and for perfect respect there must be unchangeable law, 
since you cannot command respect and have your school 
like the family, which the son said “always had a head, 
only it is sometimes pa, sometimes ma, but mostly sis 
and me.” 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


APRIL. — H. H. 


Robins call robins ia tops of trees; 

Doves follow doves, with scarlet feet ; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 

Crowd green corners where highways meet. 


Violets stir, arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold ; 

Dandelion through the meadow makes 
A royal road, wich seals of gold. 


Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Golden and snowy and red in vain; 

Robins call robins through the showers ; 
The white dove’s feet are wet with rain. 


For April sobs while these are so glad, 
“April weeps while these are so gay, 
Weeps like a tired child who had, 
Playing with flowers, lost his way. 
The piece as a whole: 

First, its colors. Note the effect of words of color, 
and decide whether the hues themselves are harmonious. 
Note the various words used to express one color. What 
reds are named? The flowers are termed snowy, the 
doves white. Which is more poetical? Is each adjectige 
fittingly placed? Why? Name the colors indicated by 
the noun, as the hue of violets, ete. 

Second, its pictures. The poem gives two pictures of 
an April day. First two stanzas indicate the day when 
clear, and picture living things that enjoy it. 

Last two present an opposite scene, with personification 
of April in showers. Taken in another way the piece con- 
tains four pictures, — the first showing robins calling to 
each other on slender, swaying branches, while sedate 
doves walk on the ground. It is a pieture of birds, and 
the second is of children playing in grassy corners. The 
third picture shows some of the season’s flowers; the 
fourth represents the same birds and flowers, but with 
April personified weeping near them. The simile is a 
pleasing change from the usual figures of April repre- 
sented as coquettish and full of moods. 

Stanza I.—How do robins call? Describe a robin ; 
adove. Is the term scarlet true? Frolicking. Why a 
good adjective to describe babies? What color of dresses 
do babies generally wear? Then the contrast of their 
frocks, with the “‘ green corners,” makes another color 
picture. Do you agree with “sweeter than these.’’ 
Why is it fitting to associate children with birds and 
flowers? With spring ? 

Stanza II.—Violets. Describe them, their looks, size, 
manner of growth, etc., of various kinds. Do the same 
with arbutus. What other name bas it? (Mayflower.) 
Read in connection Louise Chandler Moulton’s “ May- 
flowers.” 

Dandelion. Why the name? When and where do 
they grow? They are called wild flowers. Seals of gold. 
What is a seal? Shape? Explain fitness of calling 
dandelions “ seals.’’ For what are seals used? Then is 
royol a fitting term? Read selections from Lowell's 
“To a Dandelion.” 

Stanza II[I.—The same colors differently expressed. 
Which words of expression do you prefer? Why? 

Sad Showers. Are showers really so? Explain the 
term. Note picture of white dove, drenched even to its 
feet. because walking. The babies are not mentioned 
here. Why? 

Sranza 1V.—Is this a true description of the month ? 
What figure of rhetoric? Give other similes. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—(IL) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Among the sacred animals of the Egyptians may be 
mentioned the asp, a poisonous serpent; the scarabzeus, 
a small beetle foufid in the Nile mud ; the ibis, the cat, 
and various larger animals. The asp and scarabeus were 
much used as motives in decoration. Among plants, the 
lotus flower,—the blue water lily of the Nile, —was held 
in special respect. It became the most common motive in 
their designs, and is used to the present day. They also 
used as a motive the papyrus, a sort of reed which grows 
on the banks of the Nile ; it was the “ bulrash ” of Moses’ 
cradle. It is supposed that in their earlier structures they 
formed columns by binding together stalks of the papyrus. 
When they hewed columns in stone, this idea clung to 
them, and they represented the column as composed of 
stalks bound together with withes. Their most common 
capital represents the lotus flower or bud. 

The earliest works of the Egyptians were probably 
dykes for holding the Nile water, and these were built 
with sloping sides. True to their instincts for preserving 
a form once used, when they built temples and large 


= 
hi 


structures, they used again the sloping walis first intro- 
duced in the dykes, and this became a feature of their 
architecture. In their ornamentation they made use of 
both color and sculpture in stone. They employed long 
avenues of sphinxes or statues leading up to a building, 
and sometimes the whole facade of the temple was coy- 
ered with relief carvings representing kings in battle slay- 
ing their enemies, ete. Their use of color was rather crude, 
their palette being simply red, yellow, blue, green, black, 
and white ; but the coloring was modified by the gloom 
of the temple, and must have been rich in effect. 

The straight beam and sloping sides can best be shown 
by a drawing of the facade of a temple. 

The front of a temple was frequently divided into sec- 
tions by horizontal bands of ornament of different widths. 
The narrower bands were frequently made up of simple 
symbols, and the 
larger bands of rows 
of figures in conven- 
tional attitudes, re- 
peated to form a 
border ; sometimes 
large portrait sculpt- 
ures of the reigning 


monarchs occupied 
the lowest row. The lotus was used in every con sieehie 


way, for borders, patterns, capitals of columns, ete. 


The asp was alsoa favorite motive, and was repeated, with 


perhaps some other form, such as the carto 
aborder. The cartouche uche, to form 


was an oblong, used sim- 
ply to enclose a name or 
symbol of importance. 
The device of the 
“winged globe” is one 
of the best known of 
Egyptian symbols, and is 
frequently used in modern jewelry. The globe signified 
creation, the asps knowledge, and the wings protection. 


— Clond and sun together make the year: 
Without some storms no rainbows could appear, 


The whole device symbolized protective power, and 
placed over doorways signified safety within. The 


“ winged globe” is suggestively placed above the a 
way of the “ Tombs” in New York City, and the prison 


The zig-zag and wave-motion, supposed to have been 
po suggested by the waves of the Nile, 
WYN Egyptian ornament had many a(- 

mirable qualities. It was character- 

by the repetition of simple motives, 
Its worst fault was its intense symbolism. Symbolism 
sons for the decay of more than one style of ornamenta- 
tion. Color was used in simple flat tints, there being no 
—an example which we shall do well to profit by. In 
their treatment of the human figure, they were exceed- 
of perspective, for they usually drew the body in full 
front view, with head and feet in profile. Again, they 
directly in profile. They rarely attempted to portray 
violent action ; in short, the one word expressive of all 


itself is a remarkable example of Egyptian architecture, 
were used as bands in decoration. 
a. ined by strength and simplicity, and 
carried to an extreme has been among the strongest rea- 
attempt at light and shade in ornamenting a flat surface, 
ingly stiff and conventional. They had little appreciation 
drew the eye in full front view, when the head was 
Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and ornament is repose. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


Oxn10.— Geography. 
1. Name the states that touch each of the great lakes 
and give the capital of each state named. 

2. Name and locate the ten largest cities of the United 
States in the order of their size. 

3. Name ten principal rivers of the United States and 
ten of Europe, and tell into what each flows. 

4. How would you go by water from Tacoma to Buda- 
Pesth ? 

5. Where is each of the following. Lake Titicaca ? 
Popocatepet] ? St. of Messina? Mauna Loa? St. Hel- 
ena Island ? 

6. Account for the difference in climate of places of 
the same latitude on the Atlantic coast and on the Pacific 
coast in the United States. 

7. Locate each of the following cities: Yokohama, 
Honolulu, Canton, Bordeaux, Melbourne. 

8. Name the kingdoms of Europe and give the capital 
of each. 

9. Name the territories of the United States and give 
the capital of each. 

10. Compare the government of the United States with 
that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Theory and Art of Teaching. 
1. Onwhat grounds may school punishments be 
justified ? 
2. Give the most important object of the recitation and 
your reason for making it the most important. 
3. Why are public schools needed ? 
4. What are the teacher's relations to the parents of 
his pupils ? 
5. What are the advantages of the teacher's life ? 
6. State the ends to be aimed at in moral training. 


Wisconsin.— Physiology. 
1. Describe in detail the digestive tract showing the re- 
lation of its structure to the process of digestion. 
2. The blood, its structure, movements, and functions. 
3. Show that the following statement is incorrect and 
substitute a correct one: “The use of oxygen is to burn 
up the impurities of the blood.” | 
4. What eubstance will accumulate in the blood if the 
action of the kidneys stops? What is its source, where 
is it formed and what have the kidneys to do with it ? 
. Diagram the brain and name parts shown. 
we Pay is the agent causing contagious diseases ’ 
at are the chief contagious diseases, and the most im- 
portant rules for preventing their spread ? 


7. 
bar The structure and mode of working of the internal 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but tha: 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Wil) 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


134. Who were the Green Mountain Boys? History 
tells us they were Vermonters, but were they not really 
New Hampshire men ? Yorx Counry. 

Vermont was not known as such until March 4, 1791 
Prior to that time there had been a long quarrel as to 
whether New Hampshire or New York had the best claim 
to the territory. The Green Mountain Boys were the 
heroic, romantic men who settled and held and finally se. 
secured independence for what has been for a century 
Vermont. 


135. Were the Northmen a distinct class of Mound 
Builders ? E. M. 

If you refer, as I presume you do tothe Northmen who 
discovered New England in the eleventh century, they 
were not Mound Builders, but hardy seafaring men. 


136. Where do you place Reed and Kellogg among 

the grammarians of the present day ? 
S. H. P., Florida. 

Such questions are hardly within the scope of the 
“Conference with Teachers.” Reed and Kellogg’s books 
I never used, as they came into the New England market 
after I had left the teaching of grammar, and they have 
never been used by my children in school, but they are 
among the reference books in my library, and I regard 
them highly. There is an individuality about them which 
enlists strong friendships and sometimes arouses antago- 
nisms. They are among the most used and best prized 
books. 


137. Is this a simple sentence? If not why not? 

“ Mary paints, and performs upon the piano.” 
S. H. P. 

This depends upon the definitions. I was brought up 
on three kinds of sentences, so to speak,—a simple sen- 
tence with a simple subject and predicate; a complex 
sentence with a compound subject or predicate, but not 
both ; a compound sentence with two distinct sentences 
connected by a cotrdinate conjunction. In later years 
the effort to simplify has eliminated the complex sentence, 
I believe, and gives as simple sentence everything that is 
not compound, in which case this would be a simple 
sentence. 


138. Has a country teacher any control over the con- 
duct of pupils before they arrive at the playground, or 
after they leave the same when school is dismissed in the 
evening ? Osaae. 

This is an oft-raised question. Morally, Yes. Le- 
gally, I fear not. It is unwise to press it to an issue. 
Some courts have ruled that the teacher has such right, 1 
think, though I cannot quote the cases, but it is always 
an awkward prerogative to establish. I should do every- 
thing but punish for non-obedience to my ruling. The 
community ahd the school authorities expect you to in- 
fluence, if you do not control, the conduct of your pupils 
for a reasonable time before and after school. 


I use the following rule for the use of and in reading whole num- 
bers and decimals. ‘' Use and only at the end of the whole num- 
ber, corresponding with the decimal point.’’ I have never known 
any case where this does not avoid confusion. 

F. B. P., Quincy Point. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 

1, In the City of New York, on the 3d of April, 1783, was born 
to the household of a Scotch merchant a lad who was to be one of 
the pioneers in opening the wealth of American literature. 
There was already a house full of children,—ten before him,— buat 
this bairn seems to have been not less weloome. It was at the 


close of the American Revolution, when sll patriotic hearts burned 
with love for the American leader, and the child was christened, 
therefore, Washington Irving. 


2. The boy was given no special advantages in the way of edv- 
ucation; the highest grade he was permitted to attend being a small 
private school in New York. Nor does he seem to have excelled, 
save perhaps in those branches for which his predilections were 


most marked,—forecasting, even then, his vocation and destiny. 
For, disliking mathematics, he often bargained with his mates to 
do his problems for him, while he would furnish them with com- 
Positions, 

3. He was, however, exceedingly fond of books, and was a dili- 
gent reader from childhood. He took great delight in some books 
of adventure and travel which fell in his way, Robinson Crusoe 
being among them. He was enraptured with visions of travel, 
and had an ardent desire ‘‘ to see the world.’’ At fifteen he lef: 
school, and soon commenced the stady of law in the office «f s 
prominent lawyer by the name of Hoffman. 

4. At seventeen he sailed up the Hudson River for the first time. 
At nineteen he was writing humorous articles for the paper of 
which his brother was editor,—articles received with much favor 
and copied into other periodicals. Two years later he went to 
Europe for his health, returning after two years of study, travel, ad- 
venture, and enjoyment, with strength restored and new ambition. 

5. He became one of the editors of a humorous paper called Sal- 
magundi, and began the famous and witty Dutch History of New 
York. A little later the great sorrow of bis life came to him, in 
the death of his betrothed, Matilda H: ffman, the daughter of his 
old friend and tutor. Afterward he again took up editorial duties 
for a short time, but finding them irksome, relinquished his post 
and a little later joined his brother in Liverpool. 

6. The firm of Irving Brothers, in which he became third, seems 
to,have been for a time eminently successful. But in consequence 
of the War of 1812, financial difficulties beset them, and the firm 
went into bankruptcy. This failure, and the poverty and depres- 
sion of spirits attendant upon it, impelled young Washington to once 
more take up his pen, this time as the weapon of his life struggle, 
—for he had determined to succeed as an author, though this new 
beginning in the literary Jife was made at the age of thirty-six. 

7. With this purpose in his heart he wrote and published in two 
volames, The Sketch Bock. The work received the highest com- 
mendations from the critics on both sides the sea, It was declared 
only second to the work of Sir Walter Scott. So modest was this 
gentle author, however, that he wrote his friends in America: ‘‘ I 
feel almost appalled by such success, and fearful that it cannot be 
real, or that it is not fully merited, or that I shall not act up to 
the expectations that may be formed. . . . I have felt cast 
down, blighted, and broken spirited, and these sudden rays of sun- 
shine agitate even more than they revive me.’’ — 

8. He gained friends rapidly, chief among them being Sir Walter 
Scott himself, who recommended him to the famous publisher, 
Murray, and assisted him to favorable terms regarding the publi- 
cation of the English edition of The Sketch Book. Among his ac. 
quaintances also were Southey, Milman, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Canning, and Thomas Moore. 

9. In 1822 he published Bracebridge Hall, the book appearing 
simultaneously in England and America. His books had an in. 
creasing popularity, and his American publishers soon found the 
issuing of them the chief feature of their business. At this period 
he spent some time in travel in Germany, Switzerland, and Vienna, 
and began the Tales of a Traveller. 

10. In 1826 he went to Spain, intending to undertake some work 
which a friend had suggested, in the shape of translations from a 
famous Spanish author. But he began instead another book of 
his own, The Life of Columbus. He was occupied upon it a year 
and a half, and with such success that it gave him new hope for the 
fature,—‘‘a hope,’’ as he said, ‘‘that I might execute something 
which may have greater duration than I anticipated for my works 
of mere imagination.”’ 

11. Still steeped in Spanish history and literature, he wrote The 
Conquest of Granada, whereupon the Spanish people bestowed on 
him the diploma of the Royal Academy of History. Next, he pub- 
The Alhambra, Honors now showered upon him, and receiving an 
appointment in London, he repaired thither. The University of 
Oxford conferred on bim the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


12, In 1832, after seventeen years of life abroad, Mr. Irving re- 
turned to America. Hehad gone away young, poor, and little known. 
He came back with friends, fame, and fortune, to find himself 
everywhere loved and honored, his name a household word, and 
his praises on all lips. He purchased a small estate on the banke 
of the Hudson, at Tarrytown, and there gathered abont him hie 
kindred, his books, his pete, and made himself a home, the famous 
Sannyside.”’ 

13. Always unselfish, true, and thoughtfal of others, he relin- 
quished the theme he had chosev, on which he had already spent 
three months’ labor, because he heard that the historian Prescott 
had preémpted the subject,—The Conquest of Mexico,—having 
already expended fifteen hundred dollars in obtaining authentic 
and trustworthy information. 

14. In 1842 he returned to Madrid, baving received, through the 
influence of Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, an appoint- 
ment as Minister to Spain. He called it ‘‘ the crowning honor of 
my life.”” But he yearned for home, and he returned to Sanny- 
side ‘* with great delight,”’ in the year 1846. 

15. He had obtained fresh material for work during his last 
sojourn in Spain, and soon published two volumes, Mahomet and 
His Successors, anda Life of Goldsmith. He was collecting and 
arranging also some of bis earlier miscellanies, aod he began, with 
ardent longing and a desire for ‘‘ ten years more of life,” a Life of 
Washington. This work was completed in five volumes. 

16. He died on the twenty-eighth of November, 1859, at his 
home at Tarrytown, and lies buried in the cemetery there, near 
‘* Sleepy Hollow.’’ The tidings of his death caused great sorrow, 
both in Evgiand and America. 

17. His life had been one of singular purity and gentleness. 
Unostentatious and in some respects retiring, his tenderness, his 
generosity, his conversational gifts, and his manly bearing and rare 
personal attractions, made him everywhere a favorite. He is re- 


vered hardly more for the splendor of his literary achievement than 


for the luster of his character. 

18. Reading from The Sketch Book. 

19 Reading from The Alhambra, 

20. Recitation from Longfellow, “ In the Churchyard at Tarry- 


town’? :— 
** Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 


In the bright Indian summer of his fame. 

A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 

The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he came, 

Bat the dry leaves of life were all sflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
How sweet a life was his! how sweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer ; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 

Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere.” 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


126. DouBLE BIBLE ACROSTIC. 
Primals, down—A companion of Paul. 
Finals, up—A king of Old Testament times. 
1. A place visited by Saul for unholy purposes. 
2. One of Paul’s helpers. 
3. The progenitor of the Syrians. 
4, A famous city of Cyprus (last letter omit). 
5. A king mentioned in the time of the apostles. 
6. A mother in Ierae!. 
7. A place of note,—for what it contained. 
8. A damsel kept this (omit last letter). 
9. Grandson of a high priest, who died suddenly. 
10. A city of great commerce. 
11. A martyr to a king’s covetoueness. 


12. Found in genealogy of Christ as recorded in Matthew, chap. i, 
OXALIS, 


127. ACROSTIC. 
Take a word from each quotation and the initials will give the 
name of a well-known English poet. 
1. ‘* Music is well said to be the speech of angels.’’ 
2. ‘* There is always room for a man of force, and he makes 
room for many.’’ 
8. * LT hate the man who bnilds his name 
On ruing of another's fame.’’ 
4. ** Be wise with speed, 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed.’’ 
5. ‘* He makes no friends who never made a fos.”’ 
6. ** Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not es- 
cape calumny.’”’ 
7. ‘* The race by vigor, not by vaunts is won.’’ 
8. ** How far that little candle throws his beams. 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 


128. Hour Gass. 
1. Remark. 2. To overflow. 3. Tocarve. 4. A letter. 5. A 
letter. 6. To strike. 7. To pretend. 8, A hard stone. Centrals 


form an elevation of land. 


129. HexaGon. 


eco 


Across—1. A mags of unsorted types. 2. Learned. 3. One of 
those who stand in the second rank of honors in the University of 
Cambridge, Eog. 4. Green stones. 5. Carriers of clubs. 6, 
(Consists of two words.) A prefix, and an animal. 7. A metal. 
8. A letter. 

Down—1. To push into. 2. An heroic poem. %. To allure by 
some bait. 4. A stanted animal. 5. Border. 6. A priest. 7. 


Aa article. 8. A response. 9. Certain days in the year. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR FEB. 19. 
111, Watchword. 
112. Afraid, first, French, whisper, yeomen, shirt, fashion, mit- 
tev, carnations, tan: ‘‘ First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’ 

113. raGing frEeze, stOres, muRder, siGned, trEads, reWard, 
arAble, paSsed, asHore, slight, teNois, riGhts, biTter, prOper, 
boNnet : George Washington. 

114. Lad — clad, ream—dream, leave—cleave, Jamp—clamp, 
lean—clean, rest—crest, raft—craft, raw—draw, rook—crook. 
115. Shore, snore, bore, roar, more, four, store, soar. 

116. Chair—hair—air—I. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAR. 19, 1891. 


Micaia@an has passed a law which prevents children 
with chronic catarrh from attending school. 


Tue future schoolhouses of New York City are to be 
provided with play yards the full size of the roofs,—that 
is, if the present plans are carried out. 


AN effort is being made by parties in Massachusetts to 
have the school age raised. This is supposed to be in 
the interest of labor, which complains that the employ- 
ment of so many children under sixteen years of age de- 
prives men with families of the opportunity of working. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS have been too largely mere feeders 
of the grammar and high schools. So large a proportion 
of the pupils never go any farther, that there must be a 
primary school program that shall enable the children to 
get something tangible, if they never get any more from 
the schools. 


Curcag@o is having another excitement over the re- 
quest that the Grand Army be allowed to participate 
in the school exercises on Memorial Day, on the express 
condition that nothing sectarian or partisan be allowed 
during such exercises. The Chicago Herald squarely 
opposes such participation, while the Jnter-Ocean advo- 
cates it. 


SUPERINTENDENT Draper said the right thing at the 
right time when he told the citizens of Philadelphia that 
they had not all come there to get their superintendency, 
but that they were all anxious that the city should have 
a representative man If the educators of the country 
could name Dr. MacAlister’s successor they would say Dr. 
Albert P. Marble, we suspect. 


Gen. Henry B. Carrinaton, U. S. A., whose por- 
trait appears in this number, was not only a gallant soldier 
in the war and a general of the regular army, but has 
been peculiarly connected with educational activities all 
his life. He was associated with Washington Irving as 
an amanuensis in youth, and has written several yalu- 


eader. He has also been for many years New England 
agent for A. S. Barnes & Co. of New York. He is at 
present engaged in government service among the Indians, 
making surveys of the reservations. Because of his edu- 
cational acquaintance and service, it is a pleasure to pre- 
cent his portrait. The editor may be pardoned also for 
saying that it is a personal pleasure to place in these col- 
umns a portrait of his old commander in 1864. 


Tue last days of President Eliot in the West have not 
been as favored as the earlier days, if the papers are any 
indication of the sentiment. In St. Louis, the politicians 
were troubled at his speech. In Kansas City the princi- 
pals objected to his address; they claim that it would 
take one hundred and twenty teachers in the Kansas City 
High School under his plan. Nevertheless, he has had 
one of the most successful educational trips ever made. 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education and Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridge- 
water Normal School have been making a grand educa- 
tional tour in Jamaica. Our exchanges from Jamaica 
speak in almost extravagant terms of the service rendered 
the cause of education by these gentlemen. Column after 
column is devoted to their lectures. As the Jamaica 
Post puts it: ‘Professor Boyden practices what Dr. 
Dickinson preaches. . . . . We hope that the teachers of 
Jamaica will lay the lessons of their eminent tutors well 
to heart; and we trust that when they return to their 
spheres of labor they will endeavor to translate into 
actions the thoughts and theories of Dr. Dickinson and 
Professor Boyden.” 

They have established teachers’ institutes in various 
parts of the island, and in each resolutions of appreciation 
and gratitude were passed. From a set of resolutions 
occupying more than half a column, we clip the following 
paragraph :— 

‘“ We recognize that it is a valuable boon, a rare privilege, to sit 
as learners under the instruction of those holding such high educs- 
tional positions, and having such exceptional knowledge, ex perience, 
and ability in the work of that profession which we have chosen. 
We feel that the leaving of your larger spheres of labor for a while 
and undertaking the ocean voyage for the benefit of education in 
our little island is a very great kindness. We trust, however, that 
the numbers present, and the eager attention and the earnest en- 
deavor on the part of all to profit by your instruction, will assure 
you that the sacrifices made on behalf of those who teach and those 
who are taught in Jamaica will not have been in vain.’’ 

It mast be highly gratifying to Messrs. Dickinson and 
Boyden to be thus appreciated, and must be of lasting 
benefit to Jamaica to receive wisdom and inspiration from 
such a source. 


Tue school board of Fitchburg, Mass., is one of the 
few to treat squarely and fearlessly the poor teaching in 
parochial schools. It is unfortunate that the parochial 
school question has been considered with a fanatical zeal 
or indifferent neglect in most places. A special commit- 
tee visited the various parochial schools and reported as 
fearlessly and faithfully as they would upon other schools 
in the city. Of two of these schools they speak in praise, 
which gives the more weight to their criticism in another 
case. From this report we quote :— 


“There are two teachers. The principal, who has the room on 
the second floor, speaks English very well. It was noticeable, 
however, that she made not the slightest attempt to correct the 
broken English of her pupils. Whether this was on account of in- 
ability, indifference, or embarrassment, the committee was not able 
to jadge. Even soch instruction in English is given but part of the 
time, most of the recitations being in French. The other teacher 
speaks French only, and the scholars in her room have no instruc- 
tion whatever in our language. 

“The committee have no hesitation in saying that the school 
falls very far short of complying with the provisions of the law; 
therefore every person having under his control a child between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years and sending such child to this 
school, renders himself liable to prosecation under the law. 

“* We found several children in the lower room of this school 
ander eight years of age With the parents of such, we, of course 
have nothing to do. It is the obvious daty of this board to do ons 
of two things,—to see that this school is abolished, or that the 
standard of instruction is raised to conform to the law of the state,”’ 


Superintendent Edgerley has always been fortunate in 
having upon his committee men who would speak fear. 


legsly, but sensibly, upon all such questions. We ean but 


PHILADELPHIA'S VIEW OF BOSTON. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer has had a series of articles 
upon Educational Boston. The writer says that prior to 
the present arrangement there were 116 ward directors 
who managed the ward schools separately, but all acting 
together in dealing with general school matters. This 
gives an entirely erroneous view of things as they once 
were, but that is unimportant, as that to which it refers 
was in the long ago, and our face is toward to-morrow 
rather than yesterday. The articles are eminently just, 
discriminating, and intelligent. The writer says: “ It is 
a most remarkable fact that all but 3,205 of the 71,998 
children between the years of five and fifteen are in the 
public schools. This shows how highly the public schools 
are valued by the city, which has many excellent private 
schools. As a matter of fact, the children of the 
wealthiest and most cultured parents are sent to the pub- 
lic schools. Politics has been largely eliminated 
from the board, and the only present danger is that per- 
sonal favoritism of members will permit the admission of 
teachers of a lower grade than other applicants. As a 
matter of fact incompetent teachers cannot retain their 
positions. ‘The aim is to get the very best. . . . 
From entering the kindergarten to graduating from one 
of the high schools there is one system of teaching and 
one system of administration. The results are the most 
admirable. Great attention is paid to the gram- 
mar schools. All the pupils of this grade receive in- 
struction in music, and all the girls in sewing and cook- 
ing. Boston, with less than half the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia, spends about the same on her 
schools. By far a larger per cent. of the chil- 
dren attend school in Boston. Boston appre- 
ciates that the only way to get anything worth having is 
to pay for it.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Natchee (Miss.) Democrat gives, in concise form, 
the following facts regarding education in that state. 
They were brought out by a letter from Professor Hitch- 
cock of Amherst, which was called forth by an editorial 
in that paper upon “ Mr. Cable and Negro Education.” 
The questions were as follows :— 
‘* Does the state of Mississippi farnish the main support of either 
Alcorn or Tougaloo University ? Does the state spend as much 
public money for the college education of the colored youth as for 
the white youth ? Does the state spend no more than she does for 
this purpose, because there is no colored demand for it ? 

‘In regard to the libraries, is there a Southern library supported 
by public fands, that is open to the colored people ? 
‘*Is there a college in the South, not under the support of North- 
erners or of negroes, where a colored youth of whatever refinement, 
or moral excellence, can enter as a student ? 
“* Finally, what Southern school statistics show that Mississippi 
has made, as you say ‘‘ample provision for the education of the 
negro race,’’ aud in what Southern state has any provision for the 
colored people’s schooling been neglected by them ?”’ 


The answers are as follows: Total number white ehil- 
dren attending the public schools, 149,321 ; total of colored 
children, 176,541, being an increase over the previous 
year of white, 886; colored, 2,999. Increase in daily 
average attendance was, for whites, 3,520 ; colored, 4,744. 
Total number of white schools, 2,592; colored, 2,515. 
Number of schoolhouses built during the year, 338. 
Number of white teachers employed, 4,190; colored, 
3,131. The total amount of school funds collected, 
$1,338,000, of which $600,000 was derived from local tax- 
ation. Thetotalamount of expenditures was $1,108,000.” 

Tougaloo University was established by the American 
Missionary Association, and the funds are largely derived 
from the North, though the state maintains its normal 
school department exclusively for the education of col- 
ored teachers. Alcorn college is a state institution, of 
nearly a half century’s existence, purchased by the state 
and donated to the education exclusively of colored youth, 
and supported entirely by the state, receiving an annual 
“ppropriation of $10,000 for 1890-91, besides $2,500 for 
repairs, which in fact was for the enlargement of one of 
the buildings. There is a state normal school at Holly 


Springs, established and supported by the state for the 
education of colored teachers, 


There is no distinction made 


in the support of the 


able historical works, the latest of which is his Patriotic 
state, the colored schools 


wonder if he would not find such men in any pity, sommon schools throughout the 
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receiving a pro rata distribution of public funds with the 
whites. In regard to public libraries, we know of none 
in the state supported by public funds, except the state 
library in the capitol, to which access can be had by all 
entitled to its privileges withoat distinction of color. The 
Democrat knows of no college in the South not under the 
support of Northerners or of negroes where colored youth 
can enter as students. We wish the colored man had 
more educational advantages, but think it remarkable 
that there are so many privileges provided for him, not 
that he has no more. If as great progress can be 
made in the next twenty-five years as in the last twenty- 
five, all will be well. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


[We shall undertake to conduct a table, recognizing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the line of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. } 

What relation has the study of the senses to that of 
Psychology ? 

As preparatory work to the study of psychology, a 
study of the senses may be made very profitable. This 
study may of course be made in many different ways. 
One way which has been found productive of good results 
has been to make a careful study of some one of the 
senses, and then to compare the other senses with that 
one in all essential points. 

We give below a series of questions upon the sense of 
seeing, together with a few directions indicating the com- 
parative work with the other senses. The work here in- 
dicated was done by students from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age. 

1. How do we see? 

2. What is the psychological reaction of an excitation 
of the optic nerve ? 

3. What is true in regard to our receiving sensations 
of distance, of size, of solid form, of surface form, 
through sight ? . 

4. What animals possess this sense ? 

5. At what period of life is this sense developed ? 

6. What degree of susceptibility does the optic nerve 
possess? Mention examples that prove your statements. 

7. What power of endurance does the optic nerve pos- 
sess? Mention examples that show this. 

8. What degree of intensity do sensations resulting 
from the excitation of the optic nerve possess? Give 
reasons for your statement. 

9. What does language owe to the sense of sight? 
Make a list of the words that are due to this sense. 

10. What capacity for cultivation does the sense of 
sight possess? Mention examples proving this. 

11. Of what value is this sense to the individual ? 

12. What is the educational value of this sense? 
Mention reasons for your statement. 

The answers to these questions involved reading, to- 
gether with much careful thought. The class discussion 
was very animated, and the interest constantly increased. 
In a class of more than sixty pupils, hardly one failed to 
contribute something of importance to the general fund 
of information. They found previous studies in elemen- 
tary physics to be of great value. The student's experi- 
ence, his own inference, or his original question, received 
the greatest attention. Books were of secondary impor- 
tance, yet some careful reading was done. Such books as 
Ladd's Physiological Psychology and Preyer’s Soul of 
the Child were found to be very useful. 

Upon the first presentation of the questions, the dis 
cussion was general and somewhat loose. Afterwards 
the discussion of each question was carefully written out 
at home and read in class. The writing of course en- 
abled the students to arrange their thoughts carefully, 
and gave opportunity for selecting words calculated to 
convey their exact meaning. 

The comparative work may be indicated by such di- 
rections and questions as the following : 

1. Compare the organ of sight with that of hearing, of 
touch, of taste, of smell, in regard to structure. 

2. Which is the simplest ? 

3. Which is the most highly developed ? 

4. Which senses possess the greatest susceptibility and 
endurance ? 

5. Compare the sensations received in regard to in- 
tensity, 


6. To which sense does language owe the most? 

7. To which does it owe the least ? 

8. Which sense is of the greatest value to the indi- 
vidual? 

9. Which sense possesses the greatest educational 
value? Give reasons for your statement. 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


The sale of the famous Brayton-Ives collection of rare books 
closed on the 7th inst. The total amount realized was $124,875 25. 
It is said that the collection comprised a greater number of utterly 
useless books than the Barlow. It had, beside the works classed as 
Americana, letters of discoverers, relations of explorers and set- 
tlers, colonial records, sermons of Paritans in unreadable language, 
and containing statements of facts better told in common, inexpen- 
sive textbooks,—the books of the Elizabethan era. The folios and 
some quartos of Shakespeare, quartos of Ben Jonson, first edi- 
tions of Milton, Massinger, Shirley, and the rest; all, excepting 
those that have a universal interest as historical documents of the 
world,—letters of Columbus, Cortez, and decades of Peter Mar- 
tyr,—brought higher prices than at sales of @ year ago. 

The German government has passed a bill absolutely prohibiting 
the employment of children under 18. From 13 to 16 they can 
work but ten hours; women can work but eleven hours. Neither 
women nor children can work on Sunday. 

The French government has passed a bill forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under 12; for more than ten hours between 12 
and 16; women and children must rest from work one day each 
week. 

The German Reichstag has declined to make the appropriation 
asked for by the Emperor for the purpose of making Germany a 
first clazs naval power. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland threatens famine. The 
British government has made large appropriations for the relief of 
the sufferers. 

The plan proposed by certain Americans to send the Russian 
Jews to Palestine will probably fail for various reasons. 

Clergymen and college professors are pot to be treated as con- 
tract laborers hereafter. Thanks to the 51st Congress. 

Ramor saith that the Farmers’ Alliance has absorbed the hitherto 
dominant party in Georgia and South Carolina. 

The re-valuation of Maine showsa handsome increase. The Pine 
Tree state is prospering. 

Brazil has recognized the recent reciprocity agreement with the 
United States. 

The French Cabinet is considering the question of war with 
Germany. 

The insurgents in Chili were victorious in the recent battles. 

General amnesty has been proclaimed in the Soudan. 

There is an organized labor movement in Belgium. 

The South of England has had a terrible blizzard. 

' Good Friday is to be Fast Day in Rhode Island. 


There is a financial crisis in Paris. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The school board of Lewiston, after paying its yearly bills, has 
quite a sum in the treasury. 

Col. N. S. Goss state ornithologist of Kansas, who died recently, 
had the most complete collection of birds and insects in America. 

Williams College is to receive from F. F. Thompson of New 
York three laboratories, chemical, physical, and biological, to coat 
in all $100,000. 

Prof. W. R. Harper of Yale, president-elect of Chicago Univer- 
sity, hopes to open that university Oct. 1, 1892, with $10,000,000 
cash in hand, to be followed very soon by another $10,000,000. 

Merritt L. Fernald, age sixteen, is the youngest professor Har- 
vard has ever bad. He is a son of President Fernald of the Maine 
State College, and is assistant botanist of Harvard University. 

The Brooklyn School Board have resolved to broaden and im- 
prove the curriculum of the boys’ high school so as to fit its grad- 
uates for any college or scientific school in the country. 

Dr. Hartwell, the new director of physical training of the Boston 
achools, is to give a course of free lectures to teachers of the city 
at the Old South Meeting Honse, at 12 o’clock, Saturdays, March 
21, 28; April 18, 25; and May 2, 9. 

Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf has resigned! the editorship of The 
Forum, after fifteen years of close confinement to review work. 
He is to be succeeded by Mr. Walter H. Page,'an experienced news- 
paper man, who has been The Forum's business manager. 

Satarday, March 7, a reception was tendered to Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale of Boston and Mr. Alex E. Frye cf Hyde Park, 
Maes , by the citizens of Pasadena, Cal. The gathering included 
nearly one bundred of the leading educators of the Pacific slope. 

MAKING AND DRAWING AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 

In the paper read by Miss Foster, at the Boston Art Conference on 
Saturday, the various ways in which thought may be expressed by 
making and drawing were brought before the notice of the large 
body of teachers gathered in Steinert Hall. Making a form in 
clay, in paper, or other material was shown to be a more concrete 
meeps of expression than that dependent on lavguage alone, end 


therefore more easily mastered by the little ohild, ‘Thus the ohild, 


from his study of the typical or natural form, is enable to reproduce 
it in clay or paper, with more or less truth, long before he can de- 
scribe it accurately in words, or draw its appearance on paper. 
The order of the work should be sequential, that is it should pro- 
ceed from the simplest or most concrete to the more abstract. The 
order given was modeling, tablet laying, stick laying, paper folding 
and drawing,—in each instance the work was to be done directly 
from the model itself. All making should have a definite purpose 
and when one subject is mastered another should succeed it until 
the hand becomes the obedient servant of the body, and executes 
with skill and nicety the concept of the mind which is the result of 
personal thought and observation on the part of the children. Much 
thought should be given to the choice of articles selected as models 
in this work, their use and beauty of form should be carefully con- 
sidered, for by this means the child’s wsthetic sense may be ap- 
pealed to and he may acquire not only a keen observation and 
critical eye, but a feeling for beauty of form and color. In this 
latter connection nature proves indispensable, and the child learns 
to express the truth and beauty that he is led to feel through his 
study of natural forms. The paper left us with the conclasion that 
‘* making ’’ might become most truly a part of art education, de- 
veloping through its channel the wsthetic and higher faculties of 
the children. The illustrative exercise that followed was conducted 
by Mrs. Asbrand, the class drawing a pattern of a paper box, which 
was afterward cut out and pasted. In the discussion that followed 
the paper and the lesson, the use of the type forms in preference 
to natural forms was brought up. It was thought that the type 
forms being the simplest possible, would be more quickly com- 
prehended by the child, but that it would be well to associate 
these at the earliest possible moment with corresponding forms in 
nature, that the child might be made alive to the truth and beauty 
of the natural world. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


CHARITY. 

A student at college included in the list of his expenses, which 
he sent to his father, the item, ‘‘ Charity, one hundred dollars.’’ 
The father remarked, in his reply, “I fear that charity covers a 
multitude of sine.”’ 

AT THE POST OFFICE, 

Pat—Is there any letters for me, sor ? 

Clerk—What is your name ? 

Pat—That you'll find on the letters, sor. 

STEEP ENOUGH. 

‘* Just back from Switzerland? Well, you must have climbed 
some of those big mountains. What was the steepest thing you 
strack ?”’ 

The hotel bills.”’ 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Enfant Terrible (just after the proposal)—I say, sister, won't 
you kiss me, too ? 

Sister (who hears footateps)—Don’t say ‘‘ kiss me two,’’ Fred- 
die; say ‘‘ kiss me twice.’’ 


THIS AND THAT 


Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets, H. H. 


The ‘‘ Amen ”’ of nature is always a flower. 

A subscription has been started in Philadelphia to place Aura 
Dickinson above want. 

The Mikado of Japan is to visit Wiesbaden next summer. He 
is said to be the first Mikado to leave his own dominion. 

The opening of the British Museum in the evening has not proved 
a succese. This plan has now been in operation a year, and the 
attendance has fallen off from 634 last February to 89 in January. 

Miss Alice Bronté, aunt of Charlotte Bront¢, has lately died in 
Ireland at the age of ninety-five years. She was the last of the 
Bronté family, though Mr. Nichols, Charlotte’s husband, is still 
living. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard has just come into possession 
of the first copies of Aristotle’s Treatise: on the Constitution of 
Athens, which has just been discovered through Egyptian excava- 
tions. 

Nicknames have already been given to the new states. Wash- 
ington is the ‘‘ Chinook ’’ state, North Dakota the ‘‘ Flicker-tail ”’ 
state, Sonth Dakota the ‘‘ Signed Cat’’ state, and Montana the 


‘*Stubbed-toe state. 


Emma Isola, the yonng friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, and 
really their adopted child, has just died in England, at the age of 
82. She was referred to in the scrap of a letter by Lamb, quoted 
by Canon Angier in the preface to his edition of Lamb's corre- 
spondence. 

Major Carl Pestalozzi, the grandson and last descendant of 
Pestalozzi, died recently in Zurich. He was for a number of years 
professor in the Polytechnical Institate in Za:ich, and was fora 
lovg time president of the Zarich Pestalozzi Endowment for the 
education of neglected children. 

In accordance with a suggestion made by Mme. Bashkirtseff, the 
mother of Marie, the Cassell Pablishing Company, publishers of 
of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal, will receive and forward to her 
any money that may be raised in this country for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in Paris to the memory of her talented and 
famous danghter. The cost of this monument could be readily 
raised in France, but Mme. Bashkirtseff believes that there are 


many of her dapghter’s admirers in Ameriog who would be pleased 
to contribute to the fund, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send | and sold it, or has sold stock 
and hasn’t yet “covered” his ale, 


their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


19. A broker is Jong in the market when he owns stock which he 


fit. 
of the market when he has borrowed stock 


to be delivered at some future time, 


ie. purchased the stock to re- 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- sap dank he hesvowed or to dativer at the stated time. * 


spondence. 


BY CHARLES M. CLAY, i 
Head-master Roxbury High School, Boston, 


1. The word stock is another form of stuck, the past participle of 
the verb stick. Whence stocks represent the fixed capital of a cor- 


tion, to t and pay for 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON STOCKS AND BONDS. |bearcr 
‘pat’? expects the price of the 


stock, the signer usually settles by paying 
the market price and the contract price. In this 
is illegal. 


ch the signer agrees, for a consider- 
ers he securities cffered by the 
a given price. The seller of the 
stock to remain above that named 
Should the price decline and the holder offer the 
the difference between 

thia case, the contract 


21, A put is a contract by whi 


n the put.’’ 


22, A call ia a contract by which the signer agrees, for a consid- 
to the bearer within a 


poration which cannot be withdrawn, as the money invested in it) eration, to deliver certain the expecta the 


sticks fast. 


Practically, stocks are property consisting of certificates of owner- P 
ship cf a specified number of sharee,—each share of a certain). for his stock, the signer usually settles by payi 


certain time at a given price. 


rice of the stock named to remain below that mentioned in the 


‘gall’? Should the price advance and the holder of the ** gall” 
ng the difference 


amount, or par value,—in (1) the funded debt of a government between the market price and the contract price. In this case the 


paying a certain rate of interest, as English consols; or (2) the 
authorized capital of a bank or other incorporated company. 


contract is illegal. 


23, Margin isa sum of money, usually 10 per cent. of the par 


value of the stock, deposited with a broker as provision against loss 


2. The word bond is another form of bound, the past partic'ple of |i, purchase and sale of stocks and or bonds. The broker buys the 


the verb bind. Hence bonds represent the indebtedness of a cor- 
poration, which it binds itself to pay with interest. 


stock and chargee his customer commission on both purchase and 
sale, and also interest on the excess of cost above the margin paid. 
If the stock goes down, the customer is required to put up more 


Practically, bonds are certificates of ownership of » specified por- margin i.e. to pay the broker more money to protect him againet 


tion of capital debt due by a government, city, or corporation, and | jogs, 


usually bearing a fixed rate of interest. 


24, A bucket shop ie a place established nominally for the pur- 


chase or sale of stocks, bonds, grain, oil, etc. However, no real 


8, and 4. Suppose hens fom company See transfer of property ever takes place, but the customer really bets, 
putting water works into a city. They apply to the legislature for a usually a small sum, that the security named will rise or fall. The 
charter, which defines their powers, and authorizes them to issue a| proprietors are not members of the stock exchange, and their busi- 


i f capi tock 100,000. S the esti- | ness is illegal. 
25. A room broker is a regular member of the stock exchange whose 


mated cost of the works to be $90,000. Each man paysin, say $5000 | | 


iness is confined to the room of the exchange. He executes or- 


of the capital, and receives a certificate for fifty shares of stock, par| 4 


ers there for other members of the exchange (1) when they are 


value $100 each. With this $50,000 the company dp balf the work |sick or absent, and (2) when they have more than they can per- 


They then borrow the $40,000 necessary to complete the works, giv- 
ing a mortgage on the works for that amount, to run a specified 
time, at a given rate of interest, say 5 per cent. With this money 


sonally attend to. His commission is $2 00, hence he is sometimes 
called a ‘‘two-dollar broker.’’ He is often, too, a ‘‘trader”’ or 
speculator on his own account. 


A ‘bucket shop”’ is opened by come man not a member of the 


they complete the works and proceed to business. The money} exchange, who hires a room and gets communication with the stock 


exchange by means of a ‘‘ ticker.”’ In this room he posts the quo- 


which they receive for the water must pay (1) for the running ex- 
penses of the office, the employees, ete; (2) the $2000 annual inter- far behind the aaa Maas ang that the po de yo not get 
est on the bonds. If the company earn more than this, it may be| the advantage of the latest quotations. 


paid as a dividend to the stcckholders. Should they need more 
money, for the extension of their worke, or the purchase of valuable 


The customer buys, say, ten shares of Atchison stock at 32, for 


which he pays $10. If the price goes to 33, at the close of the day 
he receives $17 50, t.e. his original $10 pins $10 advance in price, 


rights, they can raise it by giving a second mortgage, or, perhaps, less the brokerage on both purchase and sale, $250. If the price 
by issuing preferred stock. Thus the stock represents the actual | of the stock falls to 3114, he loses his $10. 


amount of money paid in by the shareholders; there is no limit in 
time; it runs as long as the company exists; its holders are the own- 
ers of the property; it is entitled to a dividend only after all the 


No stock is ever really purchased or sold at a bucket shop. The 


speculator merely bets his money that the stock selected will go up 
or down, as it may be. Hence all such transactions are illegal. 


26. The holder of a government bond can secure his semi-annual 


expenees, and interest on the bonds have been paid; its rate of| interest (1) if it be a coupon bond, by cutting «ff the coupon and 


dividend depends upon the excess of earnings over the “fixed 


depositing it in his bank for collection or taking it to the U. 8. 
sub-treasury. (2) If it be a registered bond, a check for the 


” 
amount due him will be sent to him from the U. S. treagury. 


portion of the capital stcck, entitled to a fixed rate of dividend be- 


27. By depositing the coupon in his bank for collection or by re- 


fore the common stock receives any. The bonds represent the| ceiving check from the treasurer. 


amount of money borrowed of outsiders by the company; they run 


28, Only the 4’s, 4}’s and Pacific Railroad 6's. 
20. Because they are approaching maturity; 1.e. will soon be re- 


for a limited time; the holders are entitled to a fixed rate of inter- 
deemed by government at par. 


est yearly, and if the company doesn’t earn it or pay it, the holders 


30. Because it has never been ‘“‘ listed’? in the New York 


of the bonds may foreclose the mortgage and take posession of the | exchange. 


property and sell it at auction. 

First mortgage bonds are a first lien on the property. Second 
mortgoge bonds are not entitled to anything till the first are paid. 

Income bonds are sometimes issued, which entitle the holder to 
a certain limited rate of interest providing it is earned above the 
fixed charges. 

Stocks and bonds are alike in being certificates of indebtedness 


DATES OF EASTER. 
In The Household for March are the following interesting facts : 


**The earliest and latest dates upon which Easter can fall are 


of a government or corporation, transferable, reckoned as property | March 22 and April 25. In 1886 Easter fell upon the latest date, 


having a variable market value, 
5. A stock broker is a person who buys or sells stock and bonds 

for himself or others, chargisg commission or brokerage therefor. 
6. The number of brokers in any large city is constantly varying. 


which had not occurred before in the nineteenth century, and will 


ot occur again until 1943, The last time Easter fell upon its 


earliest date, the 22d of March, was in 1818, and this will not hap 


The number of members of the New York stock exchange is, ap-| pen again in this century nor in the next, 


proximately, eleven hundred. 


‘*On turning back to previous centuries, we find that such a late 


. Th i 
7. The number of members of the Boston stock exchange is abont| 4... a, April 25 for Easter Sunday has occurred once every hun- 


one hundred and fifty. 
8. The place where bonds and stocks are dealt in. 
9, A corporation applies to the New York stock exchange for| 1 
permission to have its stocks and bonds sold there. If the com- 
mittee report favorably, the stocks and bonds are ‘‘ listed,’’ placed | 1 


dred years, with one exception: That is, in 1734, 1666, 1546, 1451, 


204, 1109, 1014, and 919. 
‘*The earliest day for Easter occurred in 1761, 1693, 1598 and 
573, 1478, 1383, 1136, 1041, and 946, This time the thirteenth 


on the Jist to be dealt in, and a pole is erected somewhere on the| century is paseed over instead of the fourteenth. 


floor of the exchange containing the name of the securities. At 10 


** For the benefit of those who would like to know upon what 


v’clock the exchange opens and the brokers wishing to buy or sell | date Easter falls for the remaini i i 
any stock gather about the pole containing that stock’s name, all | the following : srepenadarimepemmmadant ne 


shouting alocd their wishes. For instance, A. shouts “Sell 100 
Atchison at 30.’’ B. shouts ‘‘ Bay 100 Atchison at 29.’’ ©, says 
‘* Bay 100 at 294.’’ A nods or touches C. and the transaction is 
complete. Hach jots it down in his own book, and a messenger boy 
takes the price to the bulletin board where it is displayed that all 
may gee it. 

Before two o’clock brokers send round to each other’s offices to 
verify the transaction, and before two the next day the stock is «x- 
changed for a check. The shouting causes such a babel that out- 
— cannot tell a word that is said, but mistakes are very seldom 

e. 


1891, March 29. 
1892, April 17. 
1893, April 2. 
1894, March 25. 
1895, April 14, 


1896, April 5. 
1897, April 18. 
1898, April 10, 
1899, April 2, 
1900, April 15, 


UNIQUE, 
Caroline Lingle, in a Washington letter, tells of a Boston school- 


10, A seat in the New York stock exchange was sold for $17,000 | mistress who believes in including lessons in deportment in her 


last November. They have sold as high as $35,000. 
11, The price of a seat in the Boston exchange is about $15,000. 
12, Commission is reckoned on the par value, 


educational scheme, and whose methoda are desidedly modern. 
One day in the week the children play, for instance, a game called 


13. The rate of commission is one-eighth of one per cent. each|' Street-Car.”” The best boy is motor-man and the other boys 


way, i.e. on the purchase and gale. 

14, The rate in Boston is the same. 

15. Commission brokers are agents who buy or sell stocks or com- 
modities for others on commission. 

16. Room brokers, or traders, or two-dollar brokers, as they are : 


enter the car one by one. Then the little girls follow and each 
boy rises, lifts his hat, offers his seat, and hangs on by an imagin- 
ary strap. The worst boy during the week is condemned to play 


‘pig ’’ and keeps his seat amid much scorn and derision. There 


variously called, are brokers who execute orders only for themselves | are several other gam lly i 
or other brokers. They do not execute orders for the public, but|straction is given G plueeatindideda ee 


me ke money by trading in stocks, instead of by commissions. 


Elaborate games for older classes might be advantageously 


17. Persons who endeavor to raise the price of stocks that they | formed on such subjectsas “* Di ” 96 
may sell them for more than they coat, are called bulls because they | ing Call,’’ Theater,” which might tine 
woold toss prices high. The name is also generally applied to|improvement in American manners. astaeraa 


those who believe in higher prices. 

18. Persons who sell stocks which they do not own, and then try 
to depress prices that they may buy them in cheaper than they sold 
them for, are called bears, because they would scratch or pall 


prices down. 
The 1 ame probably vame originally from the proverb “ to sell a 


THE TORONTO MEETING. 
From ten thousand to fifteen thousand pedagogues and peda- 


bear’s ekin before one has caught the bear.’’ The name is also| guesses, with their friends, are expected to visit Toronto from 


generally applied to those who believe in lower prices. 


the United States next July. Let us draw it mild, and take the 


lower estimate. This means that the people of Canada will becom, 
acquainted with ten thousand intelligent American citizens; and as 
each intelligent American citizen will become acquainted with at 
least ten equally intelligent Canadian citizens, the intelligent Amor. 
jean citizens will form terms of intimacy with one hundred thousang 
intelligent Canadian citizens, thus, as usual, getting the start of ns 


by about ninety per cent. How long are we, the intelligent citizens 
of Canada, prepared to stand this sort of thing ? Just think of it , 
little in detail. It is as certain as anything can be that a good deal 
of stealing will be going om—stealing, not steeling, of hearts, [n- 
evitably, nuptialities must follow. Canadian homes will be broken 
up, and the mischief of it will consist in the fact that the homes 
will rather enjoy the process. Again, this meeting will establish 
an increased international correspondence, the result of which no 
man can estimate. If every Yank,—American, we mean,—should 
write only twice a year to his Canadian friends, that will mean two 
hundred thousand epistles from a hostile nation to breathe pesti- 
lential republicanism into our pure political atmosphere. Perish 
the thought! Then, too, we shall have an equal number of mis. 
sives from Canadians in return, at a cost in postage alone of $6,()()), 
the coat to the Americans being only $4,000, as they pay but two 
cents, while we pay three,—here, again, the Americans are ahead! 


— Canadian Grip. 


EQUANIMITY. 


An equal mind attain? Ah, list! 
The formula is double : 

When prosperons be a pessimist, 
Turn optimist in trouble. 


— William Wheeler, in The Cosmopolitan. 


A LESSON IN HORACE. 


Who said, ‘‘ The people hiss me, but I applaud myself’? ? 
BERTHA 

We ought to like this query of Bertha B’s because it gives us an 
occasion to refresh our minds a little in one of the Satires of Vor- 
ace, as it waa this old poet who wrote what she quotes here. We 
find these words in the Latin original of the first Satire of the first 
Book. We shall easily remember the phrase by seeing its con- 
nection. 

This Satire is directed against the inordinate desire of amassing 
wealth. In a dialogue, supposed to be held between the poet and a 
miser, the former exposed the folly of those who occupy themselves 
golely in the acquisition of wealth, and replies to all the argu- 
ments which the miser adduces in favor of hoarding. The title is 
Avares,’’—‘* Against the Avaricious.’”? At the sixty. first 
line we find the passage which contains our sentence: 

‘* At bona pars hominum, decepta cupidime falso, 
Nil satis est, inquit; quia tanti, quantum habeas, sis, 
Quid facias illi? Jubeas miserum esse, libenter 
Qoatenus id facit. Ut quidam memoratur Athenis 
Sordidus ac dives populi contemnere voces 
Sic solitus: Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nammus contemplor in arca,”” 

Translate: “ A great part of mankind deceived by false appear- 
ances say that nothing is sufficient, because you are esteemed in 
proportion to what you have, What would you do to this one ? 
Bid him be wretched since he does this willingly. As a certain 
person is mentioned at Athens sordid and rich, who was accus- 
tomed to despise the voices of the people in this way. The people 
hies me, bat I applaud myself as at home I contemplate my money 
in my chest.’’ R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— To ‘‘ Wotan”’: There are deubtless many valuable books on 
photography, but the Christian Union, New York City, commenced, 
in its issue of February 5, a series entitled “‘ Photography for Begin- 
ners,’ which I am sure your young friend will find helpful. 

T.M. 

— To ‘‘ Trowbridge’’: I here give the pronunciation of Kala- 
kaus,—Ka-\a’kow-ii; accent on second syllable. I have this from 
the lips of.a native. Will you give in the JoURNAL the pronunci- 
ation of his sister’s name,—Liliuokalani ? 


S. M.. Peacedale, R. I. 


— It is said that some famons botanist invented a ‘‘ dial of flow- 
ers,’’ marking the hours of the day. Can some correspondent give 
the names, and tell how far such a device could be made available 
in a New England garden ? P. M. C. 


— To whom were the Persians first subject ? NoMAD. 
— Who said, ‘I shall either find a way or I shall make one”’ ° 
RoQueE. 
—I am told that some one of our statesmen is called ‘‘ The 
Gladstone of America.”” Who is it ? Yucca. 
— Name the noted American sculptors and artists of to-day. 
M, D., Perry, Ta. 


— To “St. John”: Mrs, Mary Hartwell Catherwood is the 
author mentioned. Her address is Hoopeston, Il. 
Js R., Chico. 
To “J. T. C.: Scott's “ Marmion ”’ contains the linee,— 
“* To thee, dear echoolboy, whom my lay,”’ ete. R. 


— To ‘ Feminine” : Biichman i 
: n thinks th k for 
the women ”’ comes from a line of Juvenal : i cal 


Nulla fere causa est, in qua non femina litem moverit.”’ 
”, 
To “ Hyatt” ; Among the novels of Feuillet are Le Grand 
Julie de Trecceeur, Le Journal d’une 


Veillard, Histoire de Sybille, 


Femme, La Veuve and La 
M 
“ Desire Hazard,”’ 


orte. He has used the pseudonym, 
Je R. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Rnath.] 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF FrpERAL Govern- 
MENT. By Albert Bushnell Hart. Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs No. 2. Boston: Ginn & Company. 200 pp, 9x6 
inches, Price, $1.00. 

Albert Bushvell Hart is a name which is becoming known 
among those interested in history in this country, as that of one of 
the most promising of our younger historical students and writers. 
Professor Hart is doing work in United States history at Harvard 
second to no one in America. The history of this coantry since the 
separation from England, is not, at first sight, a promising field for 
investigation., But by studying the problems from the facts, Pro- 
fessor Hart has made a strong impression on all who have worked 
under him. Federal government is Professor Hart’s specialty, and 
he views the study as that of the institutions of his own country. 
It is in this view that much of his strongth lier. The style of Pro- 
fessor Hart and his method of presenting his views shows a close 
study of the methodical German models. 

This volume opens with a chapter on “ The Theory of Federal 
Government,”’ viewing all the theories on general grounde. The 
author then shows the foundations of the modern confederation by 
a study of the ancient models in the Greek and Latin worlds. The 
Medizval Leagues of Europe, the Cinque Ports, the Hansa Towns, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the United Netherlands are outlined 
and studied fcr the influence they have had. Chapter LV. treats 
of the four great existing federatione,—the United States of Amer- 
ica. Switzerland, Germany, and Canada, with a closing chapter on 
the Latin-American federations. 

The portions of the volume which will prove most valuable for 
reference, — and for this purpose it should be in every school li- 
brary, — are the appendicer. Appendix C contains the indis- 
pensable biblicgraphy, which is in part a supplement to the foot- 
notes on nearly every page. It is arranged both alphabetically and 
by grouping under the heads of Previous Bibliographies, Texts of 
Constitutions, Historical Geography, Theory, Discussions, Histori- 
cal Accounts. The United States, 5 pages, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Canada. Appendix B gives a Key to the Conspectus of Fed- 
eral Constitutions, contained in the 87 pages of appendix A. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of this conspectus. The constitutions 
of the four great federations are brought together so that one can 
see at once the points of resemblance and difference. They have 
been grouped under the four general titles of ‘ Formation of the 
Constitution, The States, the Form of the Government, and 
the Powers of Government.’’ Mach condensation has been neces- 
sary, yet almost nothing has been omitted, and the text of the origi 
nal is almost invariably reproduced. Careful cross referencing 
adds much to the conspectus. The value of this work cannot be 
over-estimated. 


Tue Sunpay Scaoot Primary TEACHER’s MANUAL. 
By Louise Ordway Tead. Boston: Congregational Sunday 
School and Pab. Society. 8&2 pp. Price, 35 centr. 

This author is one of the best Sunday-school teachers in the 
country, une of the most rcholarly students « f the science of Sunday- 
school teaching, one of the most ingenious in devising methods, one 
of the most artistic in arranging devices. Her good sense will be 
appreciated from the fact that among the qualifications of a pri- 
mary teacher she gives special prominence to common sense, good 
nature, firmness and patience. Her advice is given in a crisp, 
serviceable way. She makes twenty suggestions regarding the 
furnishing of the primary class room ; devotes a chapter to methods 
of conducting the primary class; another to mottoes for the class, 
to the teaching of the lesson, and the visiting of schools. Five 
orders of services are given, which in their combinations afford an 
endless variety in the hands of a thoughtful teacher. Several pages 
are devoted to appropriate poetic selections for the class to memo- 
rize at the opening and closing exercises. A large number of 
selections from Scriptare, creeds, etc., are presented in attractive 
form for memorizing and for school use. A Scripture alphabet, 
Jesus’ commands, a timple catechism, etc.. etc., occupy many 
pager. Lessons in Bible history are given for permanent memo- 
rizing and school use. Lessovs in geography with five maps are 
f.il of suggestions. Many pages are devoted to songs, and a long 
lisc of books for the primary library, endorsed by the author, are 
given. 

No work so clear, fall, varied and every way helpfal, has ever 
been prepared on this subject. 


Tue Wortov's Literature. By Mary E. Burt. Chicago: 

Albert, Scott & Co. 315 pp. Price, $1 00. 

Miss Burt’s “ Literary Landmarks,’’ was a great success as an 
ingenious, fervent putting of the literature as it should be taught 
in the lower gradez. She now essays to preseat in four parts a 
course of English for colleges and hizh schools. In the other field 
she was a pioneer; she was simply putting in book form what she 
had taught for years with ever increasing success. In this book 
vhe is a pioneer in an entirely different sense. She is io an old and 


pepe’? | book stands it admirably. 


is that she has dome so well, for she has done very well. She has 
Projected the philosophy which she had worked out and grown up 
to in her “‘ Literary Landmarks,” and severe as is the teat, her 
a Indeed this Part I is but a writing 
up to a higher level, her own teaching in the upper grammar grade 
of the Cook County Normal. Incredible as it may seem we have 
heard her class in a single lesson touch almost every point in out- 
line that is developed in these 300 pagee. If Miss Burt can apply 
her philosophy as skilfully in the three remaining parts she will 
have worked an era in the teaching of literature. This volume 
treats of Myth-Making and the Homeric Period, devotiog most of 
its space to the lliad and the Odyssey. 


Pror. Kocn’s Metnop To Cure Tusercutosis. Pop- 
ularly treated by De. Max Birnbaum. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Dr. Fr. Brendecke. Milwaukee: H. E. Hafercorn 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Dr. Koch, once a poor and obscure student, has revolutionized 
the world of medicine, by his experiments in bacteriology, and his 
wonderfal discovery of a supposed cure for Tuberculosis. The in- 
vestigations are not yet complete, and it may be many years before 
success is certain, but Dr. Koch’s remedy is at least the greatest 
step ever made toward the conquering of that great foe of humanity, 
—consumption. Even the most uneducated will be able to estimate 
the significance of such a discovery, and this very interesting and 
instructive pamphlet places the whole case before the public in 
such simple language free from medical or acientific technicalities 
as will give a clear idea of just what the disease is, how it manifests 
itself, and under what conditions Dr. Koch's remedy appears 
successfa 


THE recent issues in the Humboldt Library of Science are: 
No. 144, ‘‘ Civilization: Its Cause and Care,”’ rpenter. No 
141, ‘‘ Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited?’’ Ball. No. 
140, ‘* What is Masic?’’ Rice. No. 124, ‘‘The Quintessence of 
Socialism,’’ Schaffle. No. 121, ‘* Utilitarianism,’’ Mill. Price, 
15 cents each. Address the Hamboldt Pablishing Co., 28 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 


A VERY successful tableau-entertainment was recently given in 
New York, the subjects beiog taken from illustrations in the 
current megazines. The idea isa simple one, and if the subjects 
are well chosen it can be made very interesting. The Century Com- 
pany has prepared a list of suitable pictures with suggestions for 
any one who wiebes to get up the entertainment. They will 
send it free on request. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once in the series of 
Questions of the Day,’’ under the title, ‘“‘The Question of 
Copyright,’”’ a volame comprising the following material : 

The text of the new Copyright law of Feb. 4, 1891, which, under 
reciprocity arrangements, secures American copyright for aliens 
and foreign copyright for Americans. The text of the Copyright 
law of July 8, 1870, now superseded. The present Copyright law 
of Great Britain. The amended Copyright law as recommended 
by the British Parliamentary Commission of 1879. The amended 
Copyright law as recommended by the British Society of Authors 
in 1891. An analysis of the Royalty Scheme of Copyright. The 
International Copyright Convention as ratified at the Berne Con 
ference, Sept. 5, 1887. Report of the International Copyright 
Convention of South America, held at Montevideo, Jar. 11, 1889. 
Henry Clay’s Report on Copyright, Domestic and Laternationa), 
Feb. 16, 1837. The Evolation of Copyright; by Brander 
Matthewr. Literary Property; by G. H. Patnam. The Influence 
of International Copyright on the Price of Books; by Brander 
Matthews, and G. H. Patoam. Copyright, Monopolies, and Pro- 
tection; by G. H. Putnam. The Nature and Origin of Copyright ; 
by R. R. Bowker. Development of Statatory Copyright in 
England; by R.R. Bowker. Summary of Copyright legisla- 
tion in the United States. Summary of the terms of Copyright iv 
the different countries of the world. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Storm’s Immensee; with English Notes and a German-English 
vocabulary; by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt; price, 39 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Word by Word. A spelling book for the use of Grammar and Com- 
mon schools; by J. H. Stickney; price, 30 cents——Physical Labratory 
ae and Note-Book; by Albert P. Gage; price, 45 cents. Boston: 
Gino & Co. 

Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical; by Herbert Spencer. 
New York: D. & Co. 

The Drift of the Young Men with Relation to the Churches; by Rev. 
Cc. E. Harrington, D. D.; price, 15 cents, Boston: Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker; compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and Lucy Elmira Anthony; price, 50 cents—— 
oe, by Cora Linn Daniels; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 

epard. 

Elements of Trigonometry; by Henry W. Ludlow and Edgar W. 
Bass. New York: Johu Wiley & Sons. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the German Language; by Friedrich 
Kluge; translated by John Francis Davis; price, $3.00. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


well cultared field that is comparatively new to her. The wonder 


Hans Andersen’s Stories (Part I.) Riverside Literature Series 
Boston: Hou;zhton, Mifflin & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 20 21: Central Illinois Association; Champaign. 

March 30-31: North Eastern Wisconsin; Appleton. 

April 2-3: North Nebraska Association ; Norfolk. 

April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 

April 28-May 1: GeorgiafState Association ; Brunswick. 

June 24—26: Kentucky State Association; Henderson. 

June 30: Texas State Association: Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 


KANSAS, 


The following are workers in normal institutes so far as reported : 
Jane 8.—Bourbon County : Coaductor, D. E. Sanders; instructors, 
Gay P. Benton, E. A. Farriogton, aud Mrs. C. F. Menninger. 
Coffey County: Conductor, J. C. Gray; instructors, G. W. Martin 
and T. H. Jones. Dickinson County: Conductor, M. Chidister ; 
instructors, J. G. Wine and H. N. Games. Greenwood Connty: 
Conductor, H. G. Larimer. Riley County: Conductor, Chas. 
Swisher; instructors, C. G. Swingle and J.C. Wingest. Wabun- 
see Connty : Conductor, G. W. Kendrick; instructor, W. S. Slough. 
July 6.—Hodgman County ; Conductor, M. L. Field. Mead County : 
Condactor, Mollie Dalgarner ; iastructors, E. W. Beeson and Jno. 
Curran. Reno County: Conductor, Lillian H. Picken; instructors, 
W. S. Picken and Eli Payne. Washington County: Conductor, 
F. S. Rosseter; instructor, J. W. Dinsmore. July 27.—Ottawa 
Gounty : Conductor, F. H. Clark; instructors, Chas. Swisher and 
O. B. Flemming. Republic County: Conductor, Jno. Dietrich ; 
instructors, F, C. Perkins and G. M. Culour. Labette County: 
= C. H. Harris; instructors, J. W. Weltner and W. J. 

MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, Gko, E. KNEPPER, Winona. 

Much is already said about the National Educational Associ 
ation to be held at Toronto, next summer. Minnesota teachers 
are making preparations to tarn ont in force. Supt. S. S. Parr, 
the director and manager for the state, is making himself heard all 
over the Northwest. 

The school board of Minneapolis have decided to hold the an- 
nual graduating exercises of the high schools in the halls of the 
several high school buildings. Superintendent Bradley reports the 
evrollment for the Minneapolis schools at 20,807. 

The state institute season will soon open. The institute in Wi- 
nona County will begin April 6, under the direction of E. R. Shep- 
ard of Minneapolir. Mr. Shepard is justly popular in this county. 
His work has the true pedagogical ring to it. 

On Saturday, Feb. 21, a most interesting teachers’ meeting was 
held at Wabasha. James Keating is the new superintendent of 
Wabasha County, and seems to have his forces well in hand. Sn- 
perintendent Braley of Winona County, Prof. L. B. Cravens of the 
State Normal School, Winona, and the writer, were interested vie- 
itors at this meeting. Prof. V. W. Lothrop read a pointed paper 
on ‘ Morals in our Schools,’’ which had a good influence. 8 
shall long remember the pleasant reception accorded us by Super - 
intendent Keating. 

Superintendent Steward of the Rochester schools has been unan- 
imously elected superintendent of schools at Fargo. This is a just 
recognition of the worth of Superintendent Stewart, but he has 
been identified with the schools of Minnesota so long and so suc- 
cessfully, that it is hoped the advance in salary at Fargo will not 
tempt him to leave a place which he so ably fills. 

Lulu G. Cranch of Rochester, who has been teaching at George- 
town, O., has been selected as instractor in music in ths Millersburg 
Female Seminary, Millersburg, Ky. 


MONTANA, 
State Editor. R. @. YOuNG, Helena. 

A full four years’ course of study has been adopted for use in the 
high school of Anaconda. It provides for the study of Latin, 
French, German, and Greek. 

Sickness has seriously interfered with the attendance at Butte 
and White Sulphur Springs. 

Lewiston schools have lately moved into a new $11,000 school- 
house. Under the direction of Prin. J. M. Parent aud his associ- 
ate teachers, the schools are growing and prosperous. 

Great Falls will this spring vote on the proposition of issuing 
bonds to the extent of $50,000, for the purpose of building addi- 
tional schoolhc uses. 

The state legislature is wrestling with the question of locating 
the state institutions The senate committee has reported favorably 
upon the bills locating the State Agricultural College at Bozeman 
and the State Normal Schoolsat Livingston. Missoula is an active 
candidate for the State University. The probabilities are tha: the 
location of most of these institutions will be deferred till the next 
meeting which will be held in 1893. 

Miss Anna Friendlich of Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
as an additional assistant in the Helena High School. She has 
made a favorable impression upon pupils and parents. 

The Northwest Educator is the name of a very creditable school 


journal jast started at Dillon. Professor Riley, principal of the 
normal school at Twin Bridges, is its editor and manager. If it is 


April Part 


NuW READY OF 


THE SEASON, 


Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine, 
Contains the newest Paris Fashions and the most ele- 
apt designs of Fancy Work in all its branches. A 
view of Novelties; 3Col’d Plates; 140 [illustrations 
ot Dress and Needlework; 13 Flat Paper Pat erns; 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. sh 
‘ ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


7 De-:_us for Embroidery; ete 
* the Season” ts considered the most complete, 


the most useful, and the most elegant Fashion Jour- IELPS” including Stencils 


ral Priee 30 cents per part, or $3.50 per annum 
Of all Newsdealers. = 


The International News Company, New York, 


8 Somerset Street. Boston. Mass. 


new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Boston Normal School of 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWA Y. in 1889. 
CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of 


Swedi en and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy an 
te Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa 
gympasia, erto conduct physical training in schools | tional ana Medical Gymnastics. 

L. CALL, 


rincipl thods. England Hospital for Women andC 


iology, Hygiene, and Pathology, 
lectures on subjects porrerning to gymnastics 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
with an educational and bygienic aim, on scientific 


The system is authorized and approved by the 


Boston School Committee. 


Special 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School, 


Scientific work. 


Gymnastics, 


ELOCUTION + ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Sammer Session of the National School of Elocution and Oratory will be 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. W., 
Reasonable rates 
SILAS 8 NEFF, Principal, 1124 AtCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 5 to August 14. 
Instructive circular sent on application to 


.D., Attending Physician New 
Riaren, Lecturer 


ana Library Economy. 


For Program address the Director, 


Amherst Summer School. 
Fifteenth Session at Mmherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Branches taugbt: French, German, Italian, Spanish,| Native Fret eh, German, and Italian T+ achers.— 
Latin, Greek, Anglo Saxon, Early Anglish, Chem 
istry Drauina, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Training, English Literature. | 


Oral, or Inductive Method — Superior advantages. 
~—Charming location — Cultivated society. 

| Improvement Combined with Recreation. «+++ 
Prof, W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amberst, Mass. 
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ON. 


Vol. XXXITIL—No. 132, 


J. J. Nail, Lamasco. ‘‘ School Punish- 


possible to make a journal live in Montana Professor Riley will do 
it. We wish him success in his new enterprise. 
Montana University is enjoying a very prosperous year. The at- 


tendance is good, and the interest in class work excellent, condi-. 


tions which tend greatly to encourage the management. The Hel- 
ena Board of Trade recently visited the school in a body. They 
expressed themselves ae being much gratified with the fine equip- 
— of the institution, and the thoroughness of the work being 
one, 

Montana Congregationalists will establish a college somewhere 
in the state this spring. Bids in the form of donations of Jand and 
money are now being received by the cummittee appointed for that 
purpose, There is considerable strife between several of the prin- 
cipal towns to see which will secure the prize. 

The Silver Bow County Institute was held at the high school 
building in Butte, Feb. 25, 26, and 27. County Supt. Carrie Cox 
prepared a good program, and the meeting was of more than or- 
dinary interest. Hon. John Gannon lectured on Wednesday even- 
ing, and Prof. J. A. Riley, on Friday evening. 

The Lewis and Clark County Institute has been set for March 
18, 19, and 20. 

TEXAS. 
State Editor, CHAS. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 


A bill for uniformity of textbooks has passed both Houses of the 
Texas Legislature, having been amended by the Senate and returned 
to the lower branch, where it now has chances of defeat. The state 
is not to publish the textbooks, as contemplated in the bil], but is 
to act as purchaser from private publishers of a uniform series 

Supt. W. S. Sutton of Houston has been chosen manager of the 
Inter-State Summer Normal School, to be held at Kureka Springs, 
Ark., next summer. Mr. Satton is one of the brightest schoolmen 
in the South. 

Fort Worth is to have a summer normal this year, with Sapt. J. 
M. Carlisle and Priv. T. G Harris (Dallas High Schoo!) as con- 
ductors. 

The summer normal grows more popular each year in Texas. 
The summer normals at Galveston and Waco are chartered and per- 
manent institutions. 

The fact that Mrs. Willie D. Houee has had her salary increased 
five hundred dollars at Waco, and has been rélected and loyally 
sustained, show that her administration there as superintendent has 
been eminently satisfactory and successful. 

Governor Hogg comes out strongly for an increase in the direct 
tax in the state that is used to supplement the state fund accruing 
from landed endowment, bonds, etc. The constitutional maximum 
is twenty cents on one hundred dollars. This the Governor wants, 
and this would give the average country school six months each year. 

The next State Teachers’ Association assembles at Avs‘in the 

st Tuesday io June. 


KENTUCKY. 

Th ual meeting of Kentucky State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Thursday, and Friday, 
June 24, 25 and 26 President, C. H. Dietrich, Hopkinsville ; 
Secretary, R. H. Carothers, Louisville ; Treasurer, W. H. Barthol- 


omew, Louisville. Program: 
Welcome, Hon. John Young 


Morning “The Relation of the 
Pickett, State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction. Address: By W. W. Parsons, Indiana Stat + Nor- 


‘Afternoon —*' What knowledge is of Most Worth ” J. W. Fertig, 
ricoh, Discussion: J. H. Fagus, Bethel College. ‘Russellville; a 
A. Fox, Prin. High School, Paducah. “ Exposition Work in the Pri- 
mary School,” Miss Ella N Clark, Augusta. ‘‘ The Needs of Ken- 


tucky, 
Hopkinsville. Discussion: R. H. Carothers, Louisville; J. W. Fer- 


tig, Paducah. 
y -—Leeture: “Appearances ard Realities,” Hon. J. 


Powell, Henderson 
Thursday Morning. — ‘‘ The Education of the Feeble Minded, Dre 
J Q. A Stewart, Frankfort. ‘‘ The County Superintendent”: “ His 


Qualfications,” Hon. J. O. Hodges, Lexington. Discussion: A. L. 
smith, Zion; A. Thatcher, Morgantown. His Duties,” pet J. J. 
Glezp, Madisonville. Discussion: C. B. Pitman, Crofton ; W. M Carr, 
Morganfield. ‘Elective; Appointive,” Supt 8. L. Frogge, Hopkins 
ville. Discussion: 8. L. Roulhac, Moscow; W. T. Knott, Lebanon. 

Afternoon. —* An Ideal Scheme for Testing the Qualifications of 
Tea*hers,” C A Leonard, Cynthiana. Discussion: Ww. C. Grinstead; 
F. A. Sykes, Hampton. ‘Selection of Teachers,” McHenry Rhoads, 
Hartford. Discussion: E 8. Clark, Henderson; J. J. Glenn, Madison 
ville. ‘‘Eneouraging Teachers’ Continued Professional Improve 
ment,” W. E. Lumiey, Hickman. Discussion: 8. L. Roulhac, Mos- 
cow; Mrs. M. B Tucker, Louisville. ‘* Nine Years Work in the Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Miss Beebe, Louisville. * Observati.n,” J. T. 
Gaines, Louisville. Discussion: R. N. Roark, Kentucky State Normal, 
Lexington. A. C. Goodwin, Owensboro, Ky. 

Evening —“ Psychology for Teachers,” Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
Com of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Friday Morning. — Educational Values: “ Lan e’’ J. P. Fruit, 
Bethel College, Russellville. Discussion: A. Fox, Paducah ; Be 
Knott, Lebapon. ‘Mathematics,’ R. N. Roark Kentucky State 
Normal, Lexington, Discussion: J. T. Gaines, Louisville; H. W. 
Browder, Klizabethtown. “History,” Hon. Z. F. Smith, Louisville, 
Discussion: McHenry Rhoads, Hartford; J. H. Fuqua Bethel 
College, Russellville ‘‘ Science,” W, O. Cross, Louisville. Discussion: 
W E. Taylor, Neb State Normal, Peru, Neb.; R. N. Roark, Kentucky 
State Normal, Lexington. “ She Work of the Kindergarten.”’ * What 
is 1t?”? Miss Anna Bryan, Louisville; How Carried On?” Miss 
Yunker Louisville; ‘‘ How Connected wi’h the Work of the Public 
Schools?” Miss Celeste Semonin, Louisville. 

Afternoon --" What Methods and Means may be Adopted most 
Practical and Fffective to Interest Parents and Pupils in Punctual 


ments”: Objects; Cha 3 

in Temperament, Mrs. Mattie B. Tucker, Louisville. 
Grinstead, Danville; A. C. Fleshman, Winchester; 
E. 8. Clark, Henderson. 


i Broom, Paducah. Discussion: Ww. 
vile: Marion, Princeton; Thomas Hunter, Frankfort. 


hools wi 
cated footh Fond da Lac on the South to Marinette, and perhaps 


some of the cities of the peninsula of northern Michigan, and to 


-|ing of the State Association 


Attendance?” C. J. Lemon, Morganfield. Discussion: Thomas Hun- 
ter, Frankfort; J. E. Haynes, Calhoon; A. A. Hill, Franklin. “To 
Remedy the Great Evils of Absenteeism in our Public Schools, A. C. | 
Goodwin, Owensboro. Discussion: Hon. Z F. Smith, Louisville; T. 


r; improper; Consideration Due 


“ Tenure of Office”: Why?; When?; How?: 
. Bartholomew, 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Appleton Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, March 30, 31, and 
April 1. It is ex that teachers of both city and country 
ll attend. The territory covered by this Association will 


the west as far as Stevens’ Point. 
Superintendent Hubbard of Menominee attended the annual meet- 


, and expressed the wish that the teach- 
ers of Northern Michigan, shut off as they are from their own state 
association, might join the Wisconsin Teacher’ Association. 

Mr. E. C. Wiswall, for several terms the county superintendent 
uccessor cf P-incipal MeMahon in the 


of Sauk County, is the s' a 
Marinette High School. Mr. McMahon resigned to accept the 


principalship of the Decatar (Lll.) High School. 
On April 3 will occur a joint oratorical contest, participated in 
of Appleton, Menasha, Oshkosh, and Neenah high 


achools. The contest will be held in Neenah, and will stimulate all 


schools to better rhetorical work. 

The University of Wisconsin has an enrollment of over 900 stu- 
dents, and more buildings are an urgent necessity. The legislative 
committee appointed to investigate the wants of the university has 
recommended that the one-tenth mill tax asked by the regents be 
granted them. This tax will yield about $50,000 per year, and will 
greatly aid the university in its work. 

Mr. F. A. Hatchins of Beaver Dam has been appointed by Su- 
perintendent Wells to take charge of the district libraries, which 
have come to be so prominent in educational work as to require the 
full attention of one man. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

It is more than probable some new branches will be added to the 
studies taught in the schools. 

A bill has passed the senate of the state legislatare, and is likely 
to become a law,}prohibiting the sale of tobacco in any form to a 
youth under sixteen years of age. : 

The Obio Valley Round Table at their February meeting in 
Wheeling discussed encyclopedias, gazeteers, and other works of 
reference, and were of the opinion that they should not be so com- 


prehensive as to be beyond the understanding of the pupils. Among 
the other subjects taken up was memory, and the extent to which 
it enters into the child’s education. The next meeting will be held 


for your School? We carry a great variety of them in stock, and are prepared to supply them by return 
mail, adapted for use in any kind of school, public, private, technical, high school, academy, c llege, etc. 
We are also prepared to execute at short notice special designs, riving the best work obtainable at a 
price fully fifty per cent. below the market. You can judge this matter for yourself by getting our speci- 
mens and prices. Catalogueand specimens (25 designs to choose from) sent for 25 cts , including a diploma 
ready Sor use in your institution. All diplomas produced by lithographic process; no cheap type effects. 
Don’t say your school can’t afford a special diploma until you have heard what we have to say and see 
what we have to show. We make beautiful special designs at the rate of 30 cents each and up 
SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES. 
mes’ Best Pens (made to our order abroad) —The outcome of thirty years of experimenti 
‘ resent our ideal of a pen for school and business use. One gross, $1.00; '4 gross, 3 pan = one 
mes’ Copy Slips.—A progressively arranged and eminently practical series of writing less 
student and teacher. This work is tavght fromina number of the largest schools in this ae ae 
, ot ance as a thousand sets a year to a single institution. Fifty cents a set; introduction price, 25¢ 
mes’ College Currency (approved by the U. 8. Government) — Mens 
for use in teaching commercial transactions. 
The Penman’s Art Journal (fifteenth year).—A large, richly illustrated monthly, d 
, rie , devote 
po now paying especial attention to writing in the pubite Contains 
Suggestions over the signatures of eminent teachers in tiat line Ten cents a num- 
We meke cuts for all advertising and illustra‘ing purp»ses, from your copy or o 
urs. F 
— in stock for sale at half what you could have shorn engraved ede. even you owned he np 
» nals. Handsome catalogue for 25 cents, which will be refunded on first « rder amounting to $1.00 
OSITIONS OBTAINED FOR TEACHERS of book keeping, penmanship, shorthand, and ; 
generally. We placed scores of such teachers last year, and DIDN'T CHARGE 
NOW. Particulars free. Kindly name the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION when 
’ add D. T. AMES, The Penman’s Art Journal, 
202 Broadway, New York. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY,’ _ FOR THIRTY CENTS — 


Energetic teachers and others capable 
of introducing into schools and school libraries a| Wé will mail you a copy of either of the following: 


well known and standard work of reference. The| 7%¢ /nterstate Primer, by Ellen M. Cyr. 
The Primer Supplement, by 8. R. Winchell. 


only work of its kind in this country. Indispen 

~| Red Letter Stories translated by Lue 
sable to Public, High, and Private Schools, and | Outlines of Map Drawing, by Be Ag nga 
all educational institutions, and of inestimable ; @rube’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic, by Protes- 
value to students, teachers, scholars, professional sor Soldan. 
and business men. It is strictly unsectarian and | Cilman’s Historical Readers. 
non-political. A work that all will be glad to/1. The Discovery and Exploration of America, 40¢. 
own. Reasonable in price. One of the very best | OF 

| Authors for Young Folks. 


ness for reliable men to secure profitable and 
permanent employment. vue Se pp | English, 188 pp. | American, 208 pp 
BBC. 70¢. 


Send for circulars and terms to agents. 
rf SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 


Address & BR THERS, 
RANKLIN SQUARE, | THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
| 366 Washington Street. 


The International Hotel, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL 
We Von OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 7 


Under the m 
anagement of Mr. URIAH WELCH of The palter of this institution isto make no promises 


New York City, will open for the seas f ¥ 
" on early in for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-cli 
means for study and observation, that is not literally oo 


June, and continue open until late in September. | righteously kept. The THIRTY SECONDANNUAL COURSE 


This well known and popular hotel is OF LEOTURES will begi 
pop the best, larg- tinue, for six mooth’., For ful partioulars, ‘and 


est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Nia 
gara_ Olinique address E, Z. BAT egistrar 
From many of its rooms,—as well as from its own 3084 Michigan Av,, Chiearo.’ ere cow * 


magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain Pleasantly located in a city within ten miles of 


view and only one minute’s w | Boston, well established and in successful 5 
alk therefrom. tion,—building rented,—furniture and good wilt fo 


All communications relating ta the International sale, on reasonable te : 
May should fo HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager,” 
after that, t@ Niagapa Faia, N. ¥, 


IMPORTANT TO PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS beg leave tosay that while they have sold their Common School 
Books (and those only), they have retained and continue to publish their well- 
known valuable Works of Reference and Text Books for High Schools and 
Colleges, among which are the following: 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Royal 8vo,|Rolfe’s Browning, Goldsmith, Gray, Mil- 
Sheep, $6 50. ton, Scott, &c. Square 16mo. 


Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools.|The Student’s Series. 30 vols. large 
8vo, Cloth, $5 50; Sheep, $6 oo. 12mo, or Crown aes Every one ef 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. these very neat and attractive vol- 
Sq. 8vo, Half Bound, $2 00. (%ust| umes is acknowledged to be the best 
Ready.) summary in our language of the particu- 


Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8vo, lar branch of knowledge to which it 


Sheep, $2 05. Latin-English and 
lish-Latin Dictionary. 8vo, Sheep, “4'P&rs Advanced Arithmetic. 
$2 50. | Half Bound, $1 20. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- Green's Short History of the English 
con. Royal 8vo, $10 ov. | People. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 


Liddell and Scott's Intermediate Greek- ¥inton’s Studies in English Literature. 
| 12mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


English Lexicon. 8vo, Cloth, $3 
Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. | yo wd Heke States 
Scott’s Abridged Greek-Eng- | Brownine’s Ra 
exicon. Square 8vo, $2 00 | Cloth oo a ional Theories, 16mo, 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary Edited 
ary, ‘Bowne’s Metaphysi 
by Professor Keep. Post 8 ram Metaphysics, Psychology, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 3 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 
te preparation.) Hooker's Natural Philosophy, Chemist 
y, Chemistry, 


12mo. 


Government. 


Thayers’s Greek-English Lexicon. Royal. Mi 
She 00 Half Roan, and Geology. 3 vols, 
cep, ait Loomis’ 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Royal and 8vo. 


8v 
vo, Sheep, $4 50. Comfort’s German Series, 7 vols., r2mo. 


— English-Latin Dictionary, 8yo, Smith’s Principia Latina, Initia Graeca 
00, German Principia, Italian Principia, 
lassica Dictionaries and Dictionaries French Principia. 11 vols., 12mo, 
»° Greek and Roman Antiquities. Cloth. 


Stormonth’s English Dictiona Harper's Greek and Lati 
mon ry. Royal! atin Texts. 23 vol- 
ep, $6 50. per volume. 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictio Harper’s New Classical Series of k 
8vo, Cloth, $1 26. nary. Crown’ and Latin Authors, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare ical and explanator fes- 
. 40 volumes. Sq. : y notes by Profes 
16mo. Each, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper nan. Pudetsleeve. “Humphreys, Mer- 


40 cents. riam, Lamberton, Tyler, Stickney, and 


Sihler, T2mo, 


Xe Send for Catalogues and © 
irculars for f i 
eference to the introduction of these books is st 


descriptions, and prices of 
eges. Correspondence in 
tlully solicited, 


Franklin Square, Match, 189}, HARPER *« BROTHERS, New York, 


| 
| 
| | | 
tucky’s Schol System as Hodges 
Be scussion: Hon. O. Hodges, 
Nebraska State Normal, Fera, | eb. D inolomew 
Lexington; Hon. J. J. Nall, masco; Prof. 
f Louisville. ‘‘The Mountaineers and the Mountain Schools el 
| 
| 
‘ 
= 
| 
| | 
| 
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about the middle of March, Superintendent Mertz 
of Steubenville, O., presiding. 


NEBRASKA, 


The sixth annual session of the South-Eastern 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association, is to be held at 
Peru, April 2and 8. Program: 

Thursday. —“ Addresses’: Princi G. Farn- 
ham, Lieut. Gov. Thos. J. Majors. resident’s Ad- 
dress: Educational Status,” W. E. 
Friday. The District School. ‘‘Grading,” J L Mce- 
Brien, Johnson; ‘‘ Kelation to High Schools,’”’ W. 4. 
Gardner, Gage. Discussions: G. W. Noble, Cass; 
Mrs. Kate McCreary, Richardson; T. A. Davidson, 
Lancaster. ‘Primary Reading.” Mrs. Mina F. 
Metcalf, Lancaster. scussions: W. J. Wise, Paw- 
nee; W. M_ Griffith, Otoe; G L. Farnham, State 
N . “Drillin L. L. H, Austin, 
Lancaster. 

Friday Afternoon. —Olass Exercise in Primary 
Bendink. Miss Belle Thomas, State Normal. Tonic 
Sol Fa Class Exercises, Miss M. Evelyn Birss, State 
Normal. ‘‘ Science Teaching in Elementary Schools.” 
C. E. Bessey, State University. Discussions: C. P. 
Cary, Jefferson, C. A. Woody, Richardson; Miss L. 
E. Wien Otoe. Methods and Devices. * Iu Litera- 
ture, . H, Skinner, Saline. Discussions: F. C. 
McClelland, Cass; J. W. Crabtree, Saunders. ‘In 
Arithmetic,” J. A. Beattie, Cotner University. Dis. 
cussions: L. E. Butler ; H. Brainard, 
Gage; Chas. Fordyce, Nemaha. ‘'School Laws as 
Relating to the Teacher,” State Supt. A. K Goudy, 
Discussions: W. C. Farrand, Saline, M. Meehan, 
Seward; D. A. Cooper, Johnson; C. C. Pool, Rich- 


ardson. 
Friduy Evening.— Address: ‘‘ Educational Ten 


dencies,”’ Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Supt. 
Scheols, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alice Abbott of Rochester has been elected to a 
‘position in the Williamstown (Mass ) High School. 
The new bnilding for the State Normal School 
at Plymouth promises to be one of the finest edi- 
fices of its class in the state, if not in New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The last meeting of the Worcester School Board 
was decidedly interesting. After considerable dis- 
cussion the board voted to give Franz Boas of Clark 
University permission to make such measure- 
ments as he saw fit of the boys and girls in the 
public schools. No reservation in regard to the 
wishes of parents or pupils was made. Dr. Boas 
wishes for the measurements in connection with his 
study of anthropology. The vote will probably be 
again considered at the next meeting. The fact 
that the school board has no authority over the 
janitors whea school buildings are not sufficiently 
heated was thoroughly ventilated. 

Lawrence complains because it will be obliged to 
pay its quota towards the new truant school to be 
built for Essex County, although it already has an 
excellent school for truants of its own. 

Somerville.—An English high school building 
will probably be erected in the near fature.—Mary 
H Knight has been elected toa position in the 
Highland School.—John M. Woods has offered a 
prizes of $10 to the pupils in the pubiic schools 
who shall write the best easay on the subject of 
** Foreats.’’ 


aylor. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Emerson College of Oratory had a delight- 
ful treat on Friday morning in the singing of Mrs. 
E. E. Morgan, of New York, Who is a pupil of 


Prof. Albert B. Cheney. Professor Cheney is 
connected in Boston with the Emerson College of 
Oratory, and his methods of work in the develop- 
ment of the voice are in perfect harmony with 
those used by Dr. Emerson, in bringing out the 
voice in expression. 

The results of the work were exquisitely illus- 
trated in the clear, birdlike sweetness of tone. 
The freedom and ease manifested in the use of the 
voice, and the delicate and perfectly modulated 
shading of the tones through the |lentire compass 
were phenomenal. The system of Professor 
Cheney, as illustrated by the recital of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, demonstrates that his teachings produces sur— 
prising results in the management and natural 
control of the voice. The training gives quick 
and satisfactory results, 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Do you find it difficult to interest your pupils in 
the study of the Civil War? If you do, send for 
Grow’s new game called Drum-Beais. It is fine. 


Price, 50 cents. 
C. R. Grow & Co., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


In reply to many inquiries from college and 
school officers and teachers from all sections of the 
country, as to where Diplomas may be had, we 


take pleasure in referring them to the important 
announcement of D. T. Ames, Esq., of the Pen- 
man’s Art Journal, 202 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Ames has a great variety in stock, 
adapted to every grade of school, —public, private, 
technical, commercial, academy, seminary, college, 
ete. He also executes special designs at short 
notice, at very low prices. Send 25 cents for spec- 
imens and prices, and he will send a diploma ready 
for use in the grade of institution designated. We 
have examined his specimens, asd pronounee them 
in all respects artistic and appropriate. Please 
notice also his other specialties, such as pens, copy 
slips, school and college currency for use in teach- 
ing commercial transactions, etc. Kindly name 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION when you write 
for specimens. Be sure and address D. T. Ames, 


Eeq., the Penman’s Art Journal, No. 202 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


JAMES F. BLACKINTON. 


The sixth memorial peas in honor of the late 
James Fletcher Blackinton of the Emerson School, 


East Boston, was held March 13, over two months 
after his death. Many of the most prominene 
teachers of Boston and of Massachusetts were on 
the platform or in the audience. Willard S. Allen 
of the Boston School Board presided over the 
gathering. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Mr. 
Allen spoke of the worth of Mr. Blackinton in all 
the walks of life. He was devoted to his profes- 
siop; and entered fully into the life of the pupils 
under him. He grew younger with advancing 
years. No monument is needed over his grave, 
for the 7,500 graduates of his school will carry his 
inflaence with them and transmit it to fature gen- 
erations. He had a mind clear and strong, able, 
and industrious. Such men never die, but live on 
in the lives of those that they have molded. 

Supt. Edwin P. Seaver spoke of the love of 
trees and flowers and green grass, which found ex- 
pression in the grounds about the Emerson build- 
ing. Mr. Blackinton made his school one of the 
pleasantest spots fora school visitor in the whole 
city. Tweoty-five years ago he planted the trees 
which now shade the building, and although they had 
grown so large that it was advisable to remove some 
of them, he could not bear the thought of injaring 
one. He was’ not a man to gauge his services by 
any contract, but his generous soul gave the very 
best of its possibilities. His standard was nothing 
less than perfection, and time, ability, and oppor- 
tunity set the only limit to his service. What he 
did came asa blessing such as comes from those 
who interpret their service only by the limits of 
their duty toward God. 

Supervisor Samuel W. Mason spoke as one who 
had known Mr. Blackinton intimately since the 
days when they were ushers together. Mr. Black- 
inton entered the teacher’s profession as a vocation 
and not as an avocation. In any calling he would 
have been one of the few immortals not born to 
die. He was always on hand, and was never found 
wanting. He gave much better than book know!l- 
edge. He always took pleasure in encouraging 
young and it was always safe to follow 
his advice. It was his ambition to have a good 
school, and he knew what a good really 
was. He elevated his profession. He never did 
better teaching than during his last fewdays. He 
kept his life sweet, loving, and graceful by never 
ceasing to work for others. He sympathized with 
children and kept in touch with them. 

J. Willard Brown, Mr. Blackinton’s successor, 
told of the ways in which Mr. Blackinton gave the 
very best of his years in service for others. He 
shaped and managed the school. His heart was 
in the school, and he seemed to be kappier there 
than anywhere else outside his ideal home life. 
Mr. Blackinton consecrated this school to all that 
is best and purest and noblest by twenty-five years 
of faithful service. 

Miss Mary A. Ford told of the unity which had 
always existed in the school under Mr. Blackintcn. 
Now, we are just beginning to feel the fullness of 
the inspiration which be was to those who worked 
side by side with him. We know how much has 
been taken out of our lives. He wasa friend to 
the little ones, and a guide to the older pupils. 
Those who met him respected and loved him; we 
who were with him daily can only pause and think. 

Miss Francis H. Turner spoke of the atmos- 
phere of largeneas which Mr. Blackinton’s natare 
created about him. There was a freedom and un- 
restraint in his presence which all felt. This 
largeness shaped all the relations of those in the 
school. There was always harmony. The leader 
was noble, and his nobleness stretched out to all. 
He was a gentleman; a gentle, tender, faithful, 
affectionate friend; a true, upright, honorable 
man. His dignity was not that of position, but he 
was always eager to bear the burden of others. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPherson spoke of the mas- 
culine and feminine traits blended im his character. 
Mr. Blackinton was the flower of the profession. 
The teacher’s calling was ennobled in him. He 
had the closest relations with all the teachers, and 
they all trusted him implicitly. Nothing was too 
small or petty for him to turn to it all the power 
of his mind. He illustrated greatness. 

Hosea H. Lincoln, formerly of the Lyman 
School, who represented the Boston Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, said that Mr. Blackinton was a man who 
bore the stamp of the Almighty to witness his fit- 
ness to be a teacher of youth. 

Henry C. Hardon of the Shurtleff School was 
one of the few masters in service when Mr. Black- 
inton joined the Masters’ Club. He was a man 
whom no one could criticise. Those who did not 
think as he did always felt that he had enjoyed a 
fuller, riper experience. His modesty was one of 
his most marked characteristics. He never spoke 
of himself or his own work, and always took the 
lower seat. His conscience, self-control, and jus- 
tice were prominent in all things. His character 
seemed abundant for thousands. 

The class of 47, Brown University, was repre- 
sented by Reuben Guild, librarian of the univer- 
sity, and by Rev. Frederick Denison of Provi- 
dence, who read a memorial sonnet composed for 
the occasion. 

Pres. Frank A. Hill of Cambridge paid a tribute 
of reverence and love in behalf of the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. Mr. Blackinton was 
one of the men whom the club most delighted to 
honor, and he knew how high a regard the mem- 
bers had for him. He did much to make the 
meetings successful, his counsel was always judi- 
cions, and he was always ready to accept its duties. 
He gave earnest, jadicious servico as president of 
the club. The club flourished under him and he 
was happy in it. He was on pleasant terms with 


all the members. Measured by the standard of 
the patriarchs of old, his life was upright, pare, 
sweet, useful, large, successful. 


“*That’s what I call making glad the 
waist places,” said Smithson, as he put 
his arm around a lady’s waist. But 


of affection if Smithson does not get 
rid of that disagreeable catarrh of his. 
Won’t somebody tell him that Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy will cure him. 


cleansing and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst 
cases. This infallible remedy does not, 
like the poisonous irritating snuffs, 
“creams” and strong caustic solutions 
with which the public have long been 
humbugged, simply palliate for a short 
time, or drive the disease to the lungs, 
as there is danger of doing in the use 
of such nostrums, but it produces per- 
fect and permanent cures of the worst 
cases of Chronic Catarrh in the Head, 
as thousands can testify. ‘‘Cold in the 


Lilly won’t care much for this show | 


By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, ; 


COPYRIGHT, 1890, 


MAKING GLAD THE WASTE (WAIST) PLACES. 


Head ” is cured with a few applications. 
Catarrhal Headache is eolleved and 
cured as if by magic. 

In perfect faith, the makers of Dr. 
| Sage’s Catarrh Remedy—the World's 
Dispensary Medical Association, of Buf- 
| falo, N. Y., offers to pay $500 to any one 
| suffering from Chronic Catarrh in the 
Head whom they cannot cure. 

Now, if the conditions were reversed 
—if they asked you to pay $500 for a 
positive cure you might hesitate. Here 
are — men, with years of honor- 
able dealing ; thousands of dollars and 
a great name back of them and they 
say—‘' We can cure you because we’ve 
cured thousands like you—if we can’t 
we'll pay you $500 for the knowledge 
that there’s one whom we can’t cure.” 

They believe in themselves. Isn’t it 
worth a trial? Isn’t any trial prefera- 
ble to catarrh ? 


As good as new 


—that’s the condition of liver, stomach 
and bowels, when Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets have done their work. It’s a work 
that isn’t finished when you've sto 
taking them, either. It’s lasting. ey 
cure, as well as relieve. And it’s all done 
so mildly and gently ! There’s none of the 
violence that went with the old-time pill. 
One tiny, sugar-coated Pellet’s a gentle laxa- 
tive—three to four act as a cathartic. Sick 
Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all 
rangements of the stomach and bowels, are 
geo relieved, and cured. As a Liver 

ill, they’re unequaled. They’re purel 
vegetable, perfectly 
cheapest, and easiest to take, 


J. S. Barrell of Cambridge, president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, represented 
another society over which Mr. Blackinton had 
presided. He was, wherever placed, the right 
man in the right place. He was patriotic, and 
developed children into perfect manhood and 
citizenship. He prepared them for the best life, 
here and hereafter. He fally recognizsd the great 
responsibility resting upon him, and consecrated 
all the powers of his great manhood to the train- 
ing of the young for a usefal Christian citizenship. 
Granville B. Putnam of the Franklin School rep- 
resented the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, of which Mc. Blackinton was the 
first president. He always took a warm interest 
in the association. His executive ability, kindly 
heart and spirit, the confidence which all the 
teachers had in him did much toward estab- 
lishing the association on a solid basis. He was 
unwilling that those who left the profession should 
thereby lose membership, lest he might lose the 

rivilege of contributing his part for the benefit of 

is fellow-teachers. Of the twenty masters who 
welcomed Mr. Blackinton into their ranks when 
he became master of the Emerson School, but five 
are now in the schools, while of the sixty-three 
men teaching in Boston schools in 1848, when Mr. 
Blackinton joined their ranks, but one is now in 
the city’s service. 

O. W. Dimick of the Wells School spoke of 

Mr. Blackinton as a friend, loyal under all cir- 
cumstances. 
He was followed by Rev. L. B. Bates of East 
Boston: “‘ Many noble, touching, beautiful things 
have been said, but no one has said too much. 
The young men meeting me on the street stop 
and say: ‘Isn’t it too bad?’ No map, living or 
dead, ever left a better record.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


“ All gone,” murmured Ponsonby sadly, as he 
surveyed his bald head in the mirror; ‘‘ not even 
a part remains,’’— Life. 

— I have been a sufferer from catarrh for over 
ten years; had it very bad; could hardly breathe. 
Some nights I could not ny, hem had to walk the 
floor. I purchased Ely’s Balm, and arm 
using it freely; it is working a cure surely. 
have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the medicine 
above all others for catarrh, and it is worth its 
weight in gold. I thank God I have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all that 
is claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.—B. 
W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


—A man ont West who has eleven children, says 
he is always sorry when i is over. Great 
Apollo, strike the lyre! 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘Soornine SyRuP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and as 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


Useful in all forma of dyspepsia. 


cents a bottle. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— The North American Review, tor Maseh, has 


its first article under the head of ‘‘Notes and pape 


Comments.’’ This consists of two unpublished 
letters of the late General Sherman. One of them 
was written to General Garfield is 1870, and isa 
defence of General Thomas against the charge of 


disloyalty. The other contains a most valuable 
account of two visits paid by Generals Sherman and 
Grant to President Lincoln on board the ‘‘ Queen 
City,’ near City Point, Va., in March, 1865. 
The number opens with ‘‘ Further Recollections of 
Gettysburg,’’ contributed by four of the active par- 
ticipants in that famous fight—Generals Sickles, 
Gregg, Newton, and Butterfield. “ The Fature of 
the Sandwich Islands’’—a very timely topic—is dis- 
cussed in a pointed manner in a@ concise article 
furnished by Claus Speckles. An answer to 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells’s article in the February 
number on ‘‘ Why More Girla Do Not Marry ”’ is 
presented by Mrs. John Sherwood, whose article is 
entitled ‘* Why Women Marry.’’ The silver ques- 
tion receives adequate treatment at the hands of 
the Hon. Edward Owen Leech, the Director of the 
Mint, in ‘‘The Menace of Silver Legislation.’’ 
De. William A. Hammond finds a congenial theme 
in ‘‘ Self-Control in Curing Insanity.’’ The fa- 
mous controversy over the rear-guard of the Stan- 
ley expedition is reargued by Lieut. J. Rose Troup, 
of the rear-guard, who presents the case against 
Mr. Stanley in an elaborate and exhaustive man- 
ner. A characteristic article from the pen of 
Walt Whitman bears the title, ‘‘Have We a 
National Literature?’’ The impending election 
in Canada is treated by Erastus Wiman,. An 
elaborate diecuasion of the question ‘‘ Why Home 
Rale is Undesirable, is by the eminent historian W. 


Tory; and his argament against home rule is 
marked by great skill, learning, and ability. 
Besides the Sherman letters already referred to, 
the Notes and Comments contain valuable short 
rs on ‘An International Money Unit,”’ 
‘* Shall We Eodow Oar Aathors?’’ by William 
Mathews, ‘The Cost of Election Contests,” and 
“Ig Our Nation Defenceless?’’ Price, $5.00 a 
year; single numbers, 50 cents. New York. 


— The Homiletic Review, for March, opens with 
a paper on Regeneration,” by Dr. W. W. 
Lane, which will prove interesting alike to church- 
man and layman. ‘ The Ethical Spirit of Chau- 
cer’s Writings,’ by Prof. T. W. Huat, shows an 
often unobserved side of the old poet’s character, 
—his humble piety. ‘‘ Pastoral Visitings,”’ by Dr. 
John Hall, ably sets forth the benefits of this 
work. The sermonic section is fall of valuable 
discourses and outlines. Easter selections, (from 
the German) by Prof. Geo. H. Shodde, form a 
new, timely, and attractive feature of the Review. 
The ‘‘ Living Iseues’’ treat ‘‘ Coffee Houses in 
Cities’? from the ground of an actus] experiment 
now conducted in New Yotk. ‘‘ Exchanging 
Views’’ and “‘ Editorial Notes ”’ are fall of read- 
able and suggestive items, and “ [3lue Monday,”’ 
with its anecdotes, gives a pleasant finish. The 
‘* Prayer-Meeting,”’ ‘‘ Pealter,’’ ‘‘ European,’’ and 


other permanent departments are admirably sus- 
tained. New York: Funk & Wagnall. 

— Lippincott's Magazine, for March, is a num- 
ber of unusual variety and interest. The follow- 
ing table of contents will show its wide range of 
topics: The Sound of a Voice; or the Song of the 


Debardeur, by Frederic S. Cozzens; Some Famil- 
iar Letters by Horace Greeley, I, edited by Joel 


Green; The Refiner of Silver, Fear Not, Clara 
Jessup Moore; Round-Robin Talks, IV., 
M. Stoddard; A Lost Art, Anna H. Wharton ; 
Creation, Charles Henry Liiders ; Old-Age Echoes, 
Some personal and old age memoranda, Walt 
Whitman; Walt Whitman: Poet and Philosopher 
and Man,” Horace L. Traubell ; The Lighthouse 
and the Birds, William H. Hayne; Three Famous 
Old Maids, Agnes Repplier; A Michigan Man, 
Ella W. Peattie; A Fanatic, Henry Collins ; 
The French Invasion of Ireland, Julian Haw- 
thorne ; Reading Bores, Richard Malcolm Johnston ; 
Agricultural Eiucation, James Reeve ; 
Cosmopolitanism and Culture, W. W. Crane ; 
Little Jarvis; Treasures of Art; With the Wits 
(Lilustrated by leading artists). Price, $3.00 a 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


— The Overland Monthly, for March, opens with 
a very interesting paper on “ Tbe Parks of San 
Francisco, Cal., by Charles L. Greene. It occu- 
pies twenty one pages, and is charmingly illus- 
trated. In answer to the qaestion ‘‘Did California 
Need the McKinley Bill ?’’ John P. Irish for the 
Democratic side, and Morris M. Estee for the R»- 
publican party furnish each two papers. “ The 
California State Textbook System ’’ is pronounced 
by the editor » failure, and says: ‘‘ There seems to 
be no doubt that the state books are on the whole in. 
ferior,ill-jadged, and expensive ; nor that under the 
free choice system the schools become the prey of or- 
ganized bribery. Thus between the devil and the 
deep sea, citizens with the good of the schools at 
heart are left only to hope that the time may come 
when the public will see that neither need be 
chosen. It would be entirely possible, for instance, 
for the state to be the maker of textbooks, but, 
to select its writers the world over. Doubtless 
what would most of all go to the root of the diffi- 


|oulty would be to give to the University, the natu- 
J., ral head of the public educational system of the 


state, instead of to elective officers without special 
qualification, the supervision of such matters io 
the schools. The textbook trouble is only one of 
the many that arise from the fact that our schools 
are not governed from the top down, but by the 
average voice of the people,—a method that has 
always been admirably successful where simple 
human rights and civic relations are concerned, 
but stultifying where expert knowledge is needed, 
in medicine, finance, education.’? The other arti- 
cles in this number are in the main very readable, 
m: ne, the ing ex t of literary de- 
velopment on the Pacific Coast. Price, $4.00 a 

ear; single copies, 35 cents. San Francisco: 
The Overland Monthly Company. 


— The March Eclectic offers an attractive vol - 
ume of contents. The article on Finland, by E. 
B. Lanin, is an interesting study of a little known 
people. Sir Morell Mackenzie contributes a con- 


rervative but appreciative estimate of Koch’s cure, 
Edward De Lille, whose recent death deprived 
literature of one of its ornaments, gives a delight- 
ful sketch of a literary gathering of great French 
writers, under the ‘‘ Chez Pousset,’’ and Bosworth 
Smith has s»me words of wisdom on the African 
question. Special stress will be laid by many on 
the recently discovered papers of Thomas de 
Qaincey, some of which are given in this number. 
The element in British art and literature contri- 
buted by Celtic blood and temperament is ably di:- 
cussed by Grant Allen, and Henry G. Hewlett 
gives us an entertaining article on ‘Forged Litera- 
ture.’ Count Tolstéi talks about ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Wine - Drinking and Tobacco-Smoking’’ with 
great pungency and earnestness. An object les- 
son, practically illustrating the progress of one of 


E. H. Lacky. Mr. Lecky is an uncompromising | Benton; A Mysterious Case, Anna Katharine 
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placed during the next two months, so that there 
may be no delays. Experience in importing Sci- 
entific Apparatus from Europe leads us to strongly 


urge the advisability of placing orders now for in-} La 


you know they remind me of you.’ me. 
Woy, I’m no athlete.”’ was the sour re- 
ply, “bat you do jump your board so easily.””— 
wrence American, 
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the great questions of the age, the labor problem, 
is given in Mr, H. Champion’s account of 
‘*The Crushing Defeat of Trade Unionism in 
Australia.”” Arthor Kennedy has a brilliant 
paper on the painter Velasquez, and a readable 
sketch of Voltaire in England will be read with 
appreciation. ‘There are numerous lighter articles, 
sketches, essays, poems, and a powerful short 
story. The number is one of varied interest, and 
appeals to all classes of cultivated readers. The 
Eclectic ably preserves its well-established reputa- 
tion as an organ of opinion specially adapted for 
thinking people. E. R, Pelton, 25 Bond Street, 
New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents, 


— The Educational Review, for March, which 
is edited by Nicholas Murray Batler, Ph.D., has 
four able and timely articles on ‘‘ The Growth of 
New England Colleges,’’ by Arthur M. Comey; 


‘‘The Primary School in the Middle Ages,’’ by 
Brother Azarias; a second paper on ‘* The Herba- 
tian System of Pedagogies,’’ and ‘‘The Psycho- 
logical Study of Children,’’? by Joseph Jastrow ; 
discussions on *‘ The Pronunciation of Greek,’’ by 
G. C. Sawyer; “‘ Imagination in Mathematies,’’ by 
Larkin Danton, LL. D., and ‘* The Results of the 
Prussian Commission on School Reform,’’ are valu- 
uble contributions. In the editorial department 
are considered ‘‘ The Work of the Bureau of 
Education,”? ‘‘Compulsory Study of Greek,’’ 
President Eliot’s Report,’’ Politics and Edu- 
cation in South Carolina,’’ “ School Textbook 
Legislation,’ and the ‘‘ Inauguration of President 
Thwing. The reviews of ‘‘ Webster’s L[ater- 
national Dictionary,’’ ‘‘ Cook’s Sidney Defense of 
Poesy,’’ ** Fletcher's Gustavus Adolphus,”’ ‘‘ The 
New England Supts.’ Outline Course of Study,’’ 
‘* Pickard’s School Supervision,’’ ‘* Cogswell’s 
Lessons in Namber,”’ ‘‘ Howard’s Evolution of the 
University, and Notes on Pedagogical Literature.’’ 
Dr. J. G. Fitch diseusses Secondary Education 
in Eogland. Price, $3 00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


—The Political Science Quarterly, for March, 
has seven very able papers. Prof. H. L. Osgood 
treats of the “ Political Ideas of the Puritans” ; 


Rey. W. C. Langdon, of ‘‘ The Care of the Negro”’ ; 
B. W. Wells of ‘‘ Compulsory Insurance in Ger- 
many ’’; Prof. A. G. Warner of “‘ Railroad Prob- 
lems in the West’ ; Prof. J. W. Jenks of ‘School 
Book Legislation’; Prof. J. B. Clark of Mar- 
® shall’s Principles of Economics,’ and Prof. J. W. 
Ashley of ‘‘ Canningham’s Growth of English In- 
dustry.”” The Reviews cover a wide range of 
books and monographs on economic and political 
subjacte. The Book Notes by editors who belong 
to the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
College are of great interest and value to students. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers 75 cents. 
» 743 Broadway, N. Y: Ginn & Company. 


— The Andover Review, for March, treats with 
its usual ability and interest the following subjects. 
‘* The Proximate Causes of the Crucifixion,’’ Dr. 


Thomas Hill; ‘‘ University Extension in Eng- 
land,’? M. A.Woods; ‘‘What is Reality? Part X ; 
Creative Intelligence,’’ Rev. F. A. Johnson; 
‘*Scome Philosophical Aspects of the School of 
1830,’’ Mrs. Helen B. Merriam. Editorial, upon 
Canon Luckock, Canon Liddon, and Dr. Delitzsch, 
on the Preaching of the Gospei to the Dead; Prof. 
Briggs’ Ioaugural; The Preludes of Harper's 
Ferry; Archzological Notes, Professor Taylor ; 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck; Book Reviews. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffitn, & Company. $4 00 per annum. 


— The March issue of Entertainment has much 
of interest and value to those who desire to enter- 
tain. Among other articles it has ‘‘An Easter 


Service,” a complete arrangement for Churches or 
Sanday Schools; ‘‘An Esster Exercice,’’ a shorter 
service of the same sort; ‘‘A Basket Party;’’ ‘‘A 
Talk About Driving,’’ by Howard Lee, a paper 
full of good hints; Sanday School Blackboard 
Outlines for the March lessons; besides descrip- 
tions of new games and amusements, eutertain- 
ment news, poems for recitation, and other valu 
able matter. Council Bluffs, Ia. : $1.00 a year. 


—‘* Pansy’? (Mre. G. R. Alden), Felix L. Os- 
wald, M.D., Myra Sp.fford, Mildred Merle, and 


others help to fill the pages of the March Pansy 
with just what the little people most want and 
need, Artiste like the writers are at their best. 
Boston: D, Lothrop Co. Terms, $1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Science Quarterly, foi March; terms, $3 00a 
year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Educational Review, for March; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

New England Magazine, for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 86 Federal St. 

The Homiletic Review, for March; terms, $3.00 a 
vear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
Journal of the Franklin Lnstitute, for March; terms, 
$5 00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
_ The Phrevological Journal and Science of Health, 
for March; terms, $1.50a year. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

Common School Education, for March; terms $1 00 
a year. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 

Edueation, for March; terms, $3a year. Boston: 
I Kasson. 

Queries, for March; terms, $100 a year. Buffalo, 
New York: Wenborne, Sumner Co 
The Siderial Messenger, for March; terms, $1. a 
Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College Observatory. 
Book Chat, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Kew 
York: Brentanos’. 

The Pulpit speneees, for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: E, B. Treat. 
terms, $3.00 a year. New 


Outing. for Mareb ; 
,+he Fountain, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa : Shelley. 
the Unitarian Review, for March; terms, $2.00 a 
year, Boston: 142 Franklin Street, 


J 
Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co , 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co. M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. Cuas P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

ox | French or English 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE., 

ext-book published NEW YORK, 


Qeachers’ Agencies 


THE DANGER of knowing too much lies in the shallowness of the knowledge. Josh Billings said it was better 
not to know 80 much than to know so as things that ain’t so. This is true of a good deal of 
work done by what may be calied “ Information Agencies.”’ Somebody tella them there is [to be a change at To- 
wanda, and they hurry to send ont a hundred notices to their candidates that their ia a chance to be elected at 
Tonawanda, They have the name wrong and the state wrong, and there may not be any vacancy any way, but this 
sort of information is what their business is based upon and they make the most of it, Candidates who have in 
former years been regiatered in one of these Recommendation Agency like ours, sometimes 
Informati A { and who register ina OF KNOWING think they are neglected. A Co senior 


Joreell 
ence said to us, ‘*‘ My chum signed with a Chicago agency at the same time I signed with you, and he has had more 
than forty notices, while I haveo’t had one.” ‘* Yea, but did he get any of the forty places?" ‘No, no; but it 
shows they were keeping himin mind!” And so some people reason. Now under our system it is inevitable that 
every registered candidate be considered with reference to every position within the range of his qualifications 
and expectations. Of course he will not be chosen if there are others who come nearer what is demanded; but he 
will be considered, and by and by when the vlace comes to which he is one of the two or three T00 MUCH 

closast he will ba recommen ie He wih geta soon as though he had been 
set to writing for college presidencies and aistrict schools, and it will cost him less for postage and the recording 
angel less for tears to blot out his adjectives when ‘he finds out’ on how meagre information he was ‘ notified.” 


SCHOUL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: C. W. Bardeeu, Syracuse, N. V. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year. Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. Ciry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Haunted Houses. 


Modern Demons, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Appa- 
ritions, and the Atmosphere of Assemblies, are titles 
of some of the chapters contained in 

THE NEW PSYCHIC STUDIES, 
in their relation to Christian thought, by FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON D.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, Price, 75 
cents, postpaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *71 Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s HMlisteries and Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. . 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature, 
Gutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLLAMS, Agi., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CiVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
R. WM. T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥.° 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s EKuglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppards Science. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 


’ and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to elass-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its orogens of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books te 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WABASH AvE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and her rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Der both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term) begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
©. C. Rounps. Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal A. G. BoypENn, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address the 
Prinetpal D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues 


address 
J. @. @GREENOUGH, Principal. 


An extract f letter f City Superintendent, 


“Mr. C. J. ALBERT,—Dear Sir : — You received credit 
from our Board for the honesty with which you refrained from recommending a teacher you were not sure 
of, and will reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. I will add that Miss J » Whom we en- 
gaged last September solely on your recommendation, is giving perfect satisfaction.” . . - Miss 
J received $35 per month last year. She now receives $70 per month. 

Now is a good time to send for Munual of the School and College Bureau. 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


£ ACHERS W ANTED , Man for Commercial Department of a Western College ; must be a 

» Methodist; salary, $1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 
vacancies for Spring and Fall coming in dail 
THK 


French, German, Music; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 
y. 
BRIDGE TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
The Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Pince,/108 Wabash Richardson So.Sprio Ot.,/68 Washington Bldg.. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 


{+ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, : 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 


Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary or promotion. For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries. 
We bave lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 


Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST. (G,) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Fins some good news for Sood teachers with good recerds. | 608 Breadway, Albany, W.Y. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mer. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | Registration Free. | 


New Enafand Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5s, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rash will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfectal delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 

and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and most 
select supply, and leaves no motive for representing 
those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

P.V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
2 W. 14th Street, New York, 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons. Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the centre of population of 
the U. 8. Address for information, 

Cc UGGLES, 


de R 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street. N. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BipGoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
K. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


TEACHERS Ane 
TO SCHOOL- 


= 


WALLS BAEWER. 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, ne vo ceangorn st. Chicago. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges. first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 
Department. Appl at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HAROLD COOK, Manager, TEACHERS WANTE | 
AGENGY. | Established in 


UNION TEACHERS’ 1880. 


School ¢fficials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirgus of securing better positions for next year will see the wis: 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 


4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. : 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop'r, - - No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 
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EDUCATION. 


ARITH IVI ETIC For Primary. and Grammar Grades. 


Appletons’ Standard _Arithmetics. 


The Breath of Spring is in the Air. 
rime to practice EASTER MUSIC, 


d for our Fring List of Cards, Anth 
or for aster Alleluias, (5 cts. 50cts.'doz 
or Our Easter Offering (15 cts ,$1.44 doz.), a Cantats 


By ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 


Numbers Applied, with or without answers. 416 pages . ‘ ° 
The same. Parts 1 and 2, each ‘ 
Answers to same, separate, 33 pages 


Key to same. 123 pages .- . 


by Lewis. 
Musical Societies 
° ° 36 cents. hould wind up the season by practising such . 
. cents. tas as Don Munio [$1.50, $1350 doz.}, Wren’; 
Y 4 50 cents. Hesperus [35 cts , $2.40 doz }, 91st Psalm (60 cts, 
Ballard. for our List of 156 
° 24 cents. 


Fairs and Exhibitions 


These books are the result of extended research as to the best methods now in use, and many years’ practical experience ore mate enseasaal We tatanindiann elle Conte 


in class-room work and school supervision. 


Their attractiveness and simplicity of style are such as to lead the pupil almost involuntarily, step by step, from the | or Santi Gestival 
simplest principles to the best practical knowledge of thc science of common arithmetic. 


tas 

like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1 80 doz ] Lewis’ 
Garden of Singing Flowers (40 cts., $3 60 : 
pod feo cts., $1 80 doz.] 


Boys and Cirls 


The objective basis of arithmetical problems is clearly set forth, and the learner is skillfully led from the concrete to the one tan. nan - 


abstract. 
‘Numbers Ilustrated ”: It is the design of this book, in the 


first place, 


Beautiful illustrations by the best artists afford pleasing subjects for lang- 
uage lessons in which the immediate design is to excite thought by suggest- 
ing counting, comparison of numbers, etc., up to ten. By means of these 
Illustrations the imagination is called into active play and the child is 
led to give independent and original expression to the ideas gained from 


adapted for use as supplementary reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, : : 


Please mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


to familiarize the child with numbers and their combinations, Arithmetic in which the objective method of instruction Ginsy Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz. 

i i tion. fully applied. The inductive method is rigorously pursued. -" 
not by means of repeating mere formulas, but by provoking observation u as Bi. 


s of the great number of children who are withdrawn from school ; ‘ 
a full in Arithmetic can be completed. With this object in charming Golden 
view, the more useful business ig op of elementary principles are | Chant, First 
made as soon as they are learned. t 
the picture. The second, ‘third, and fourth parts have been carefully within the easy understanding of the pupil and involve only such mathe- 
matical operations as he has already learned. 


Book Series of Arithmetics on the American Book Company’s List are Appletons’ Standard, Barnes’s 

National, Fisk's: ow, tae Graded, Milne’s, and White’s, all popular books, freshly written, attractive and carefully graded. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS of the American Book Company's text-books on the subjects of Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Spelling, Book-keeping, Music, Botany and Higher Mathematics are now ready. Others in preparation. Any of these 
Pamphlets, and the A. B. C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes will be sent free to any address on application. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Drilliant flower Cantata, New Flora’s Festival (40 


‘‘Numbers Applied”: Is a complete and systematic treatise on| cts , 3.60 doz], New Flower Queen [60 cts, $5 40 


doz.}, Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2 18 doz } 
nd for Lists. 


ttractive Exhibition Music is 
School Collections. founa 


teps in Song Reading (30 cts.. $3 doz.) 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. ' 


The conditions of the problems are 


ck complete 
of Mosi. 
Readers 
and charts. for Very, 
grade of School & (lass 
INstroction in Vora! Musi 


‘The Trees of Northeastern America. 


Second Edition. By CHAas 8S. NEWHALL. With an 
Introductory Note by NATHAN’L L.BRITTON, E.M., 


(ou 
ohn 
| 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 

In this series 31 volumes have thus far been pub- 
ilsbed. a full list of which will be sent on application. 
The latest issues are: 


IVER BURDETT, 
‘PUBLISHERS: 


Boston Hancock Ave-- Boston 


740-742 Broadway- 122-124 Wabash Av 
--New York HICAGO:: 


WEBSTER'’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the Library. 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


XXXL. Representative Irish Stories. Compiled, 
with Introduction and notes, by W. B. YEATs. 2 
vols. $2.00. 

XXX Chesterfield’s Letters, Letters of Philip 
Dormer, Fourth Ear! of Chesterfield, to his Godson 
and Succ: ssor. Now first edited from the originals 
with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 
vols. $2 00. 

XXIX. Leve Poems of Three Centuries. Com- 
piled by F. O'DONNELL. 2 Vols. $2.00. 


XXVIII. The Sayings of Poor Richard. Be- 
ing the Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin 
Franklin, originally printed in Poor Richara’s Al- 
manacs for 1733-1758. Collected and edited by PAUL 


Ph. D., of Columbia College. With illustration made 
from tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 
8vo, cloth extra. $2 50. 

“Tt is, as it were,a forest directory with photo- 
graphs attached, and will be of inexpressible service 
to all who avail themselves of its advantages ”’ 

—The Beacon (Boston). 


Among the Moths and Butterflies. 


A revised and edlarged edition of *‘ Insect Lives.” 
By JULIA P. BALLARD, author of “ Building Sto- 
ries,” etc. Small 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 

**The book is one of abounding and abiding inter- 
est, both in its matter and in its literary manner. It 
is copiously and exquisitely illustrated, and though 
obviously written for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of youth, is attractive to young and old alike.” 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


BAIN, 

SPENCER, 

SULLY 
OHONNOT, and 
REENWOOD. 


For full descriptive list address 


$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. et the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” ete., ete. 
any announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 


LEICESTER ForRD. $1 00 — Boston Gazette. 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


made by photographing the old pages. 


LONGMANS?’ 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 


are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,.. . 571 Broadway, New York. 
RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawing. 
The method of instruction is that of 


Home Study and Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 
of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitcn of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Depart: i 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these a cihibcumemes 


Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 
addressing PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Boston. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 


Essentials 


Edition of 1890-91, 


Primary School Grammar. 


By DAVID SALMON. 12m0, 124 pages, 35 cts. 


Prospectus and specimen page sent on application. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., <—— 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. | LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 KE. 16th St., New York. 

DO YOU 
seni | Teach Current Events ? 

SPRING TERM 

THE WFEx’s CurRENT is a clean, solid, condensed, weekly 
OFFER. newspaper ; contains just what is good for the schoolroom, and 
nothing that is not. No chaff, no scandals, no party politics, no 


te me sectarianism. As a paper for the schoolroom and all busy people 
it has no peer. Pupils enjoy it. It gives light and zest to every study. All good schools study 
current events. Zry THE WERK’s CURRENT. 


3 copi 
pies for twelve weeks, all to onemame,. . . . §.15 


10 “ “ “ “ “ 125 
20 “ “ “ “ - 84 

Address . . 3.60 


THE WEEK’S CURRENT, Oak Park (Chicago), Hl. 


ALFRED HALL, | Furopean TRAVEL. 


Summer School j 
French and an WANTED, by two aecomplished New England 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 
ee SUAND. Re I. and, — spending ten weeks in these countries, for 


..5 and ddle English; Methods in English and | D©4Sure and education in history, literature, and art. 


anebaratory and Advanced Courses in French and | E¥'pe. and both are entirely trustworthy and em!- 


bently qualified to conduct h T harges 
Instruction b for t sucha party. The c 
For circulars 7 University Professors, i he trip will not be made for profits at all, Sut 


paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. owas. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager For full particulars apply at once to 
N. E. Rureau of Edueaticn, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. N. E. Bureau of Education, 


SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and oareful service, | 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO... 


D TRIAL ORDER TO 


Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BO OK S_ oe 


Our general School Book Catal 


code, mailed on application. on 
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